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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 

















ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S NEW BOOK, 


DAVID BALFOUR. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and Abroad, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


” f fiction ha great treat before them when they sit down to read ‘ David Balfour.’ We have not hesitated to compare Mr. Stevenson with 
Scott wien Scott is at his best, nor shall we hesitate to compare him’. with Thackeray, even in ‘Henry Esmond,’ thougna a better book with which to compare 
this marvellous story would be ‘ Barry Lyndon,’""—R2, H. Wf Medd ard in Mail and Express. 


Ivar the Viking. The Sunny Days of Youth. 


A Romantic History, based upon authentic facts of the third| A Book for Boys and Young Men. 


By the author of ‘ How to 
and fourth centuries. By PAuL DuCHAILLU. 12m0, $1. P 





: Sgt oid r - tin pad ng oe Be Happy Though Married,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 
incident and oF ca sen dan enn ype f th van Sononer a poe the daily life The author is no less entertaining in this book than in its ecessors, mak- 
and surroundings of the Vikin, 


of hee third and ay centuries. The pictures | ing use of anecdote and story to bring home to his readers a touch- 
of old Norse life are very vivid and entertaining. ing the early development, intellectual, moral and social, of 


MEH LADY. 


A Story of the War. By THomas NE.son Pace. New Edition. Illustrated byC.S. Reinhart. Small folio, $1.50. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this charming Southern classic, in uniform style with the illustrated edition of ‘‘ Marse Chan,” issued last year. 
“ Nothing more beautiful has ever been penned by a Southern writer.”—New Orleans Picayune, 


The Watchmaker’s Wife, Men of Achievement. 
And Other Stories. By Frank R. STockTon, 12mo, cloth, Men of Business. By Wi.uiAm O, Stopparp. 
$1.25. Statesmen. By Noan Brooks. 
In this new volume there are six of the author's inimitable tales in addition Each illustrated, half leather, Crown 8vo, $2.00 met. 


yng Sarid story ‘ Asaph,’ Philosophy of Rae q Each of these volumes contains a series of graphic character sketches of 
th E .* Th A e mas S Americans who by their own efforts have achieved success, The eminence of 

and ‘The Rev. Ezekiel Crump.’ These stories all reveal that fertile the writers is an a ample ranty of both the authority and the interest of these 
fancy, quaint — and quiet though delicious humor which have made the phical st: ‘the volumes are enriched by portraits and other illus- , 
autho-’s 8 name famous. a ons. 


WITH THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 


By Eyre Crowe, With 12 Illustrations, small 4to, $2.00. 


New and as glim of the the apent novelist are given in this chatty and readable book of Mr. Crowe, the artist who accompanied Thackeray on his 
journeyings in this coun: The rapid graphic narrative also describes the writer "s own very lively impressions of the country and people of forty wus ago. 
“A book that no lover of Thackera will be w 


illing to leave unread. ay only is it interesting for the near view it gives of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
but for the picture it paints of the ache forty years ago.’'— The Critic . , ° pga . 





Windfalls of Observation. An Old Master, 
For the Edification of the Young and the Solace of Others. By|And Other Political Essays. By Prof. Wooprow Wison of 
oe ete savcane ene: ai ly Princeton University. 12mo, $1.00. 
i ne ierary in touch, and both shrewd and humorous -c! : 


‘acterized by A collection of t htful and scholarly essays by a thorough student of 
4 distinct “Roundabout,” though at the same time thoroughly American, political questions in the who possesses ¢ , 


sense, the art of imparting a popu- 
aad wanka interest to each topic, 


STORIES FROM SCRIBNER. 


Stories of Italy. Stories of New York. Stories of the South. 
Stories of the Army. Stories of the Railway. Stories of the Sea. 
Zach volume illustrated, rome, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ets.; half calf, ‘ng 59. 

$4.50 “anh wa calf, 


“Only those who have regularly read Scribner's have any idea of the delightful “inlasis of these volumes, for they contain some of the best short stories 
written for this this periodical. They are exquisitely bound, clearly 1 ag on fine paper, and admirably illustrated.”’—Aoston Times, 


The Opinions of a Philosopher. University Football. 


i The Play of Each Position Treated by a College Expert. 
By Rowext Grant. With many illustrations by C. S, Rein-| “ paireq by Jauns R. Cuuncu. With Portraits and Illustra. 
a and W. T. Smedley. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ee: tions of Plays. 12mo, $1.25. 
ra & wonderfully bright book, full of good and quotable things, Indeed, ju timely book few which all the aaposts of thie wonderteliz popalas epost 
ation pagal the best thing Mr. Grant has writ- are described b by college experts—Cowan,, levies, P and George, of Prince- 


Lee allowell of inter of map hn =m of 
Eee oes ie deem cee giey at enenen which he has won 


The set, 6 vols,, in a box, paper, $3.00; cloth, 

















THAR ES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 14TH Sraest, N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA, 

San Mateo, California. 

T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 

Rev. Atrrep Lee Brewer, D.D., Rector. 











M*s 


dis’ Coane SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. “High, oo Be loentioa, 14 miles 


from New 


guages, Music, Art. College preparation. 


English branches, Lan- 





for 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 


ARE WOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Am 
ie 


rou; 


lait ‘oa Tootomber 28th 


JAMES W. MORBY, Principal. 


h and attractive Schoo 








CONNECTICUT. 


Clinton, Connecticut. 


OSEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 
PAL of Morgan School, receives for schovl year 


J three boys into his home. High-class school. 
leasant home. Personal care. 





_ Soouse 


» New J 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL eg ms, 860 


ye 


Adie pS Superior. 


_— 
$60 to $75. 
erms, $250 











Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 


OODSIDE SEMINARY. . Terms, $500 to 

$600. Every advantage for culture, stud 

_ health. Number limited. Circulars wit 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Frank S. Roserts, Principal. 


New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG Sony nes Aad West End 
Institute. Mn. application nec 
Mrs. and Miss Capy, Pr Principals. 
Waterbury Connecticut. 
S‘ MARGARET'S oe SCHOOL, 








Nineteenth year opens 1893. The 
Rev. Panes T. Russs.t, M. Pty Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hittarp, Principal. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Maryland: a1 Mt, Vernon Place, 
HE MISSES BOND’S DAY AND HOME 
ScHooL For Suns, Eleventh a. Complete 
course, Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 














HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
{ ad Winter course Octo 1st. 1893. 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Srreetr, 


M.D., Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 6sth year Sept. 14, offeri 
tunities. Three Sem: 
studies and a Coll 
Laura S. Warson, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS. POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 





rin. 





LADIES. R September, 1893. 
Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Twentieth vear. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN y DALSELLS ATS MOMS 


e-fitting Course. Address Miss 


NEW YORK. 
Albany, New York. 

T, AGNES eCBROOL FOR GIRLS, Under the 

direction of B Doane, Choice of Four 

Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for 
Women, or Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Principal. 





for 


ern improvements, Sessi 
Catalogu 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
ull Courses of Study. Location beau- 


Three 

tiful “ty healthful, 
ion 
eC, 


E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 


New Building with mod- 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C, 


J. Wricut,[President. 





284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 


The Forty-third year. 


ree ciroglegs address 
F. Harrr. 





HE 


Newburgh, New York, 
MISSES MACKIE’S 


GIRLS. 
September arst, 1893. 


The twenty-eighth year will begin 


SCHOOL FOR 





OHIO. 








M 


svaeee. FOR 


tion, 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: BE. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
advan: 
tages in Lan Literature, Musi 
tory, Physical and en cd Culture College Prope 
Vall term begins Sept. 28, 1893. 


——. 


Younc Lapiss. 





Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG Wo. 
MEN who desire a course of study beyond 
that of the preparatory or high school, 


Miss Mary Evans, Principal, 





———. 





—= 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





ing bleak north. 
Courses. 


Laboratories, etc 


Music and 
Buildings, ae Heat, Gymnasium, O 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR Coe ae 
miles southwest of Harrisbur 
Cumberland Valley. Border c' AF 


Classical, Scientific and 
Art. Handsome Park, 


Rev. J. Epcar, Pxu.D., Pra, 





Established x 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCH 
(residence of the late Cla Fred 
and College 


manag lone 


Ld hours from New ¥e York. For. catalogue addres 
Principal of ‘** Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa, 





Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia, 


T LUKE’S SCHOOL. A high-class Prepaw 
S tory School ie. Boys. . 


Tilustrated catalogue, 


Strout, } Principals, 


“ Moutton, 


% 3 
F, E 





Marion L. 


LERC. 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoor ror Twenty Grats. Underth 

of Mme, Henrietta Clerc and Mis 
ecke. French warranted to be 
= years, Terms, 


Vine £ 


a year, Address 








VERMONT. 





6 


New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, 


E MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Re-opened October 3rd, 


Riversipg Drive. 





New York City, ss West 47th St. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EMERson, 
opens Oct. 4. A few boarding pu 


ISS GIBBONS’ - 
Mrs, Saran H. 


Princi Re- 


~ tt, i 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgoth St. 


ISS MARY E. AND 


TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 


MISS RUTH MERING- 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
cCAp@ac TL Ase FOR GIRLS. Primary 


Day ScHooL, oryaividual Instruction, 


BOARDING AND 
College 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocem 
School for Girls. Our certificate received # 
Wellesley College. For circulars address Tit 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 





Business, 
pline. Finest and 
country. 
Principal. 


Terms =moderate. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
BEMont EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE, ed 
ing School we Boys; pr 


for 
itary drill. Wholesome 
most healthful location in? 
HW. H, Ross, 





Saxton’s River, Vermont. 

ERMONT ACADEMY. Beautiful, 
location. Both sexes. Ten large 

Thirteen teachers, Full equipment. Fk 

any college, tak a, for life. 


ens oe 














pom for on, & St.—Prepares for | Pr tion. ment under officers, Gymnasi 
ot for Giles tae B, Wurron, A.B., and Lois A. Banos, Gro, A. Wixtiams, Ph.D., Principal 
NEW JERSEY, New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S North Granville, N. Y. 
Bordentown, New Jersey. M' Boarding and Day School for Girls, Re-opens EMINARY has special offer to boy, girl = 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A Thursday, » Oct. sth. Tuition free; no grates ; offer su: 
Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful Send stamp ; name Critic. 


location on the bluffs of the Delaware. Colle- 
giate ea amacad and higher courses. For circular 


PRINCIPALS. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey 


OUTH Lh ERSEY INSTITUTE. 23d year begins 
Both sex oo for any colle, 
Teaching or peo nol rench, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H, K, Trask, Principal. 


Ste 





EN" GABLES.” “Mrs, Westcott’s Board 
oung Ladies, Climate Fay 
A. gy Br Prech and German 
jum Certificate no A to Smith Ciitene. 





— Jersey. 
ILLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 





opens September asnd. for 
° to V: , Welles- 
ley, ond Rare oY, ee 8 
Carouine M. Geraisn, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
“= oh Walnie, LADIES? f SEMINARY ADMITS 
Smith, Vassar, on 
Graduates from the Seminary Coure 
tory Class, Art, and Mone. Heme care. 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


ISS _SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
Girls. Pri 


as 73 more oa eight pupils con- 


SCHOOL. For 
Coll 


mary, Academi 





RIVERVIEW pouahkteree! N. y: 
Government A 


emies a: 


jusiness. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


hly for Colle, 
nd Basin Military Or 


tary Or- 








An Agency 


yoann dee 
them 


C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 


is valuable in 


That someting If it m See taih 


rtion to 








NORTH CAROLINA. 








Miss Eunice D. Szwatt, Principal, 


Rain & orth Carolina. 
T. RY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Ralei 
S North Carolina, Advent es moe 
Special attention nants "Phyeieal Cc 
ai 
giene. Address the Rector 


y- 





Wi 


N 


address 


n, District of Columbia, 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE, A Sch A School of ot 
Grade for G 










Nashville, Tenn. 


ANDERBILT_ UNIVERSITY 
SHIPS: Ten Fe..owsuips, vavem 
with rrez tuition. 
pursue University studies. For 


FBLLOF 








to 






aon oe 


Wits W1t.iAMs, 2 















FRENC 
AND OTHER 


BOOKS. 





Ray. B. oot D.D, 





William R. Jenkins, 


85: and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. cor, 48th 


POREIGN | and completely 


Send for Catalogue. 


i 







SCHOOL: 
Surnished with 
books, stationery, 


H 







TR OS “zi SRE3ise mist ml 






—— a 


Cc 


in 









SUPPLI®! 
T SPECIAL 
















Be t 28 


Bf\| FS | gseeer i* saebees 


= 
Fe 


it 

“a 

jocesal 
ived a 
ess Tht 
34 
5, AM. 
healthft! 
Fisk 
y depart 
cipal. 

— 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE ¥UST ISSUED: 


Eliot’s (George) Complete Works. 


Including Novels, Poems, Essays, and her 


“ Life and Letters,” by her husband. 
Printed from new electrotype plates made 
from large type, and illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill and H. W. Peirce. 

Popular Edition, with half-tone illustra- 
tions, The only low-priced edition contain- 
ing the ‘‘Life and Letters” complete, 

6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00; 6 vols., half 
russia, marbled edges, $7.50; 6 vols., half 
pebble calf, gilt top, $8 40; 6 vols., half 
calf, gilt top, Be Fine Edition printed 
on oar English finish paper, illustrated 
with photogravure frontispieces, 10 vols., 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00; half calf, 

gilt top, $30. 

While there is always discussion as to the 
continuance of the popularity of Scott, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, the position of George 
Eliot as a novelist seems to remain un- 
shaken, even unassailed. 


Handy Volume Classics in Prose 
and Poetry. 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly 
illustrated and the choicest Books for 
Holiday Gifts. 15 new volumes added 
this season, viz.: 


Byron, Bryant, Shelley, ‘‘ Ethics of the 
Dust,” ‘ ge of the Air,” Mrs, Brown- 
ing, ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare,” Keats, 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” Long- 
fellow’s Early Poems, ‘ Evangeline,” 
“Abbe Constantin,” Whittier’s Early 
Poems, Lowell’s Early Poems, ‘‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers.” 

Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75¢.; 
parti-cloth, $1.00; half leather, $1.25; full 
silk, $1.50; half calf, $2.00; half levant, 
$2.50; full leather, $2.00 per volume, 

[™ Descriptive catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. : 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


Complete edition, with an introduction by 
Joun Mortzy. Printed on fine paper, 
and illustrated with portrait and original 
Eetyrevares by E.H.Garrett 2 vols., 

xed, 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on 

cover, gilt top, per volume, $7.50; white 

and corners, fancy paper on side, 

gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt 

edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol., $3.00. 





Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46East 14th St., N.Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 


To Authors & Publishers. 


_ 


FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 
pian of and verse; advice as to publi- 

cation ; reading. FOR PUBLISHERS; 
of first-class works of reference. 

ork Bureau of Revision ; established 1880, 

and success ; endorsed by our lead- 

Dr. TITUS [.COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Memorial Tablets. 
of any 


{ ion erected in Schools, 
sea Pets panies, Chapels, Charches 

gs. or illus- 
t hand-book. 


R LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
























THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








NOW READY. 





By James Wuirtcoms RILey. 

This latest collection of verses by 
the Hoosier poet contains some of 
his best pieces. No one who has 
read any of Mr. Riley’s pre viou 
works will need to be told mor, 
than this. Such old favorites ag 
AY Nothin’ to Say,” “ The Old Man 
and Jim,” “*The Raggedy Man,” 
“The Absence of Little Wesley,” 
cf7 sola John Henry,” ete., are in- 
cluded among the more than half a hundred poems 
gathered in this volume, which is illustrated by 
Kemble. Price, in green cloth binding, $1.50 ; vel- 
lum, $2.50. 


Sweet Bells Out of Tune, 


A novel of New York society, by Mrs, Burron Har- 
Rison, author of “* The Anglomaniacs,” etc. Illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson. Price, $1,25. 


Balcony Stories. 
By Grace Kino, author of “ Monsieur Motte,’ etc: 
Dreamy tales of Louisiana, Illustrated by Sterner, 
Blum, and others, Price, $1.25. 


The White Islander. 
A romance of the Indian massacre at Mackinac. By 
Mary Hartwett Catuerwoop, author of “ The 
Romance of Dollard,” etc. Illustrated by Francis 


~“ 


Poems Here at Home. 





The Autobiography of 


Tommaso Salvini. 


Leaves from the life"of the great Italian tragedian. 
In cloth binding, with frontispiece portrait, $1.50. 


Thum benail Sketches. 
A charming little volume in stamped sheep binding, 
containing a number of stories of adventure by the 
artist Gzorcz Wuarton Epwarps, with the author’s 
own illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


The Cosmopolis City Club. 


By Rev, Wasnincton Giappan. A book describing 
the organization and work of an ideal (and practical) 
club, whose object was the purification of city poll- 
tics. Price, in cloth binding, $1.00. 


Handbook of English Cathedrals. 
By Mrs, Scuvyier van Rensse.agr. A handy vol- 
ume, in flexible cover, describing the great cathedral 
churches of England. Profusely illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell, 400 pages, Cloth, $2.50; full leather, 
$3.00. 








The Great Remembrance, and 


Other Poems. 


A new volume of poems by RicHarp Watson GILpEr, 
Price, 75 cents, 








Day and Henry Sandham, Price, $1.25. 


Walter Camp’s Book of College 
‘Sports. 

Containing chapters on Baseball, Football, Track 
Athletics and Rowing, with the latest rules and 
many suggestions from the author, who is recognized 
as the highest authority among college athletes, and 
who has been for many years the adviser of the most 
successful Yale teams. 


The Century Gallery. 
A collection of sixty-four of the best engravings that 
have appeared in The Century and St. Nicholas 
magazines during the past ten years, printed on 
heavy plate paper and suitable for framing. Price, 
in Portfolio, 1354 x 175 inches, $10.00, 


An Embassy to Provence. 
By Tuomas A. Janvier, An account of a tripina 
one-horse chaise through the old Provencal towns of 
Southern France, Price, $1.25. 


To Gipsy Land. 
Describing the author’s adventures among the gip- 
sies of Hungary. By Evizasetu Rosins Penne.t, 
with illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Price, $1.50. 


The Public School System of the 


United States. 
A book of ‘great interest to teachers and to all in- 
terested in the cause of education. By Dr. J, M. 
Ricg, who visited the public schools of thirty-six of 
the principal cities of the United States, and in this 
volume has set forth the systems of teaching in 
vogue, 300 pages, Cloth, $2.50. 





New Books 
for Children. 


The Brownies at Home. 
A new Brownie Book by Patmer Cox, As funny as 
the other two. Price, $r.50. 


The White Cave. 
A story of adventure in Australia, by Wittiam O, 


Sropparp, Price, $t.s0. 


Bound Volumes of St Nicholas. 


The numbers for the past year in two parts, contain- 
ing nearly 1000 pages and as many illustrations 
Price, $4.00, ° 


Topsys and Turvys. 





The greatest novelty of the year. A book of colored 
pictures, by P, S. Newztt, that viewed right side up 
show one picture and upside down another. Price, 
$1.00, 

















| TURN THIS UPSIDE DOWN, 





*,* The books named above are now ready and may be had at all book-stores, 
or will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price by the publishers. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 


33 East 17th St., New York. 
*,* A new catalogue of the Century Co.’s publications will be sent free 


on request. 













































iv The Critic 


Number 





Macmillan & Co.’s List of New Books 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 





By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of English 
Literature at Wellesley College. 


The English Religious Drama. /x the Press. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Marion Darche. 
A Story Without Comment. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Novel in the uniform series of Mr. Crawford's 
Novels. 


By Dr. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. 
Part I. Sixth Edition. Revised. ust Ready. 


By President DAVID J. HILL of the University of 
Rochester. 


Genetic Philosophy. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


By Professor DUGALD C. JACKSON of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Notes on Electro-Magnets and the Con- 
struction of Dynamos. /ust Ready. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. 
New Edition. With Additions, In the Press, 


By Professor JOHN SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
Principles of Political Economy. 


In two volumes, 8vo. Vol. I., $3.00. 
Vol. II,, in the Press. 


By Professor HENRY B. ORR of Tulane University, 
New..Orleans, La. 


A Theory of Development and Heredity. 


By Sir HENRY ROSCOE, LL.D., F.R.S., assisted by 
JOSEPH LUNT, B.Sc, (Vict.), F.C.S. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners. 
With 108 Illustrations, 16mo, 75 cents. 

By Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, author of “ Canada 

and the Canadian Question.” 


The United States—An Outline of Politi- 
cal History. 1492-1871. 


Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


A New Volume in Macmillan's Dollar Novels. 


Miss Stuart’s Legacy. 
By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “From the Five 
Rivers.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
By Professor J. H. TUFTS, of the University of Chicago, 
A Translation of 


Windelband’s History of Philosophy. 


With especial Reference to the Formation and Devel- 
opment of its Problems and Conceptions. 
In one volume, 8vo, Price, $5.00. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Collected Edition of the Poems of 
William Watson. 
New Edition, revised and rearranged by the Author 
With a new Portrait. 16mo. Jn the Press. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 

The volume is illustrated with twelve-full-page por 
traits in character reproduced by E. Brerstapt, and 
other illustrations. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English 
hand-made plate paper, limited to 250 copies, each it 
box, at $6.00 ne7. = 

Twenty-five copies of this edition have been printed, 





In the Press. 





*,* Messrs, Macmillan & Co. have removed to their new premises at 66 Fifth Avenue. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 





Fifth Avenue, New York. — 


es 





with proofs of the illustrations on Whatman papef — 
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Literature 
*¢ Life and Letters of Madame de Krudener’’ 
By Clarence Ford. $4.50. Macmillan & Co, 


THE CAREER of this extraordinary Livonian, whom An- 
gelica Kauffmann painted and Sainte-Beuve enshrined in an 
essay, has never before been presented so fully to the Eng- 
lish public as in the present biography. In German, in 
Russian, in French, a whole literature, made up of spice, 
malice and gossip, has grown up around this woman, who 
embodied in herself every phase of eighteenth-century life, 
from that of courts to that of chapels. Lemaitre has a beau- 
tiful story of Lilith, the daughter of Herod, after a life of 
splendor, stooping from her royal state to become one of the 
first disciples of Jesus. Such a change was hardly more 
marvellous than that which actually took place with this 
lovely and gifted Russian woman, who, after a brilliant mar- 
riage and a dazzling social career, and having been the “ glass 
of fashion” to her time, is struck down as instantaneously as 
the apostle Paul, and, converted, sets forth at once, like 
her ancient prototype, burning with missionary zeal to con- 
vert the Gentiles of Western Europe. 

From her birth, at Riga on the Baltic in 1764, to the year 
1804, twenty-one years after her marriage to Baron de Krud- 
ener, a Russian ambassador twenty years older than herself, 
Barbe-Julie de Wietinghoff had lived the ordinary life of a 
rich and spoiled eighteenth-century woman, often after her 
marriage positively dissolute, if not absolutely criminal. One 
liaison succeeded another; she wrote the questionable novel 
“Valérie,” depicting one of these personal episodes; she 
first outraged and then separated from her husband; and she 
lived a wandering life, in which she was thrown into intimate 
personal contact with Bernardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand 
and Mme, de Staél, as well as with the more emancipated 
émigré’s who had taken refuge in Switzerland during the 
Revolution, 

Then, in 1804, came a change:—“ Whilst gazing idly one 
day out of a window of her mother’s house at Riga, a young 
man, one of her most ardent admirers, passed down the road, 
raising his hat in recognition of the lady. The next instant 
he fell dead to the ground, the victim of heart-disease. The 
suddenness of the calamity made a profound impression on 
Mme, de Krudener, Her eyes were all at once opened to the 
worldliness of her life, and she was seized with inexpressible 
terror at the thought that she too might be struck down one 
day, and hurried before the judgment-seat of her Creator, 
without a moment for prayer or repentance.” At once she 
sought light and comfort from a little community of Mora- 
vian Brethren who lived in Riga; her whole life changed as 

Magic; she lifted up her voice in salon and castle, and 
preached Christ, faith and repentance with burning eloquence 
a repentant Magdalen, as it were, endowed with the spiritu- 
ality and the fervor of a Fénelon. For fifteen years she never 
ceased traversing France, Germany and Switzerland, exhort- 
ing her hearers to new lives, renunciation, charity and purity, 

ging even queens like Louise of Prussia and Hortense 
mais under her singular spell. At last, she acquired that 
astounding influence over the Emperor Alexander I. which was 

‘wonder of Europe, and gave birth to the celebrated Holy 

of 1815. Mme. de Krudener was to this noble and 

Tsar what Egeria was to Numa Pompilius or Mme. 

2 aintenon to Louis XIV. All the details of their singu- 
of are amply revealed by Mr. Ford, and form one 
the most interesting chapters of “inside,” secret history 


ever written for the explanation of great events, 


’s incessant Christian activity made her a force 
good in her day, and though she may not have 


been what her Protestant biographers claim, a regenerator of 
Christianity throughout the Europe of her time, she was 
more than a sedentary mystic like Mme. Guyon, though she 
was less than a St, Catherine or a St, Theresa, The beauty 
of her later life was like that of her letters, which displayed 
admirable commonsense, clearness and illumined zeal. 





‘* The Prince of India’’ 
Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew Wallace. 
Harper & Bros, 

IT HAS BEEN SAID that the successful man is such, by 
availing himself of the forces already existing, and not by 
creating new ones. Gen, Wallace has well illustrated this 
saying in his three novels, He has been wise in his choice 
of names and sub-titles, But chiefly has he used these 
natural forces in selecting the place and time for his stories. 
“ The Fair God ” is filled with the enchantment of that mys- 
terious time when Mexico was inhabited by the brave and 
noble Aztecs, and our interest is already at fever heat, 
from the faint but glowing suggestions gathered from the 
chronicles of the Spanish conquerors, Ben Hur lived in that 
wonderland, Palestine, and at the time when it had reached 
the climax of its glory, from which it was so soon to sink to 
the level of other sluggish Oriental nations, So, in “The 
Prince of India,” both title and locality catch the fancy; and 
herein, indeed, lies the greater part of the interest of the book, 

The Prince of India was no scion of those ancient families 
that held sway over the country of Golconda; he was a 
Jewish shoemaker, condemned by our Lord to wander over 
the earth until the second coming of Christ. When we first 
find him, he is at the hidden sarcophagus of Hiram, King of 
Tyre, and struggling with the sentence:—‘ No one has been 
here since ,” which, unfinished, the Prince repeats séven 
times before he lets us know since when, which we finally 
discover to have been a thousand years previous, when the 
Prince had found this mine of priceless jewels, and concealed 
the spot for future working. He pays a short visit to By- 
zantium, where he has another treasure-vault, and then de- 
parts to China for a fifty years’ stay. 

It is after this that he assumes the title and character of an 
Indian prince, He is now filled with the purpose of teachin 
the world that God is God under whatever form worshipped, 
and that all men should be united as brethren in this new doc- 
trine. The Mohammedans do not accept his teaching; and, 
consequently, he goes to Constantinople to reveal it to the 
Greek Church, although he is, at the time, in league with the 
heir-apparent of the Turkish Empire, Mohammed, to aid him, 
by his powers as seer and astrologer, in the destruction of that 
city. The slight thread of romance here appears in the love 
of the young Turk for the Princess Irené, a relative of the 
Byzantine Emperor, Constantine, and in the Prince’s affec- 
tion for a little Jewess, whom he adopts. The new faith, 
however, is not welcomed by the Byzantines any more than 
by the Islamites; and the Prince, with most unmissionary- 
like rage, sets fire to a large part of the city, and flees to Mo- 
hammed, Then follows the siege of Constantinople, with 
the disastrous result recorded in history. : 

It is difficult to say to what school this novel belongs. 
There is nothing realistic in it, and hardly anything natural; 
it is not ideal, for it contains only one ideal personality; its 
interest is not at all in the characters as individuals, one’s 
chief curiosity being to find out how many of them escaped 
slaughter by the Turks. In many ways the book resembles 
“Ben Hur,” other than those already mentioned: it is spread 
over many years; its disjointed plot is built by stringing to- 
gether historical or eographical facts, and weaving in a bit 
of romance, The chaste cate in the former volume proved 


2 vols, $2.50. 
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such a success that in the latter we have a boat-race, with the 
fore-ordained result. In“ The Prince of India,” the abduc- 
tion of the woman is to the huge cistern, being a pleasant 
variation from the gruesome, leprous dungeon of the earlier 
book. The style is often bald and tedious, and the clumsy 
way of revealing the thoughts of the actors or the contents 
of a message is sometimes exasperating.- Misused words 
mar many pages. 

It seems to us that if there were one character easy to con- 
ceive of, it is that of the Wandering Jew. His years of life 
and sorrow would have modified the traits that make or- 
dinary men inconsistent. The workings of his self-controlled 
mind could be calculated upon; his actions would never be 
hasty, his passions would be under sway, and, whether bitter 
or benevolent, he would be uniform; not irresolute, as Gen. 
Wallace paints him. The book may be of value in inciting 
study of a fascinating period, and in fixing in mind many 
events and customs; and its treatment of the religious ques- 
tions involved is broad and comprehensive, 


*¢ Folia Litteraria’’ 
Essays and Notes on English Literature. By J. W. Hales. $t.75. 
Macmillan & Co, 





“Let us stupy Moliére, let us study Shakespeare; but, 
above all things, the old Greeks and always the Greeks !” 
cried Goethe, who, in his matchless lines, 

“ Auf allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh,” 
mirrors the calm which he found in these lofty ancients, who 
truly represent the “ heights” of intellectual humanity, 

The veteran Hales slightly changes the dictum of Goethe, 
and cries :—“ Let us study above all things not the French, not 
the Greeks, but our own immortal English,” and exempli- 
fies his preaching by his practice. In this, he might well, like 
the Pharisee, thank God that he is not like other people. The 
neglect of English has been the shame of the age; its rehab- 
ilitation is to be the glory of the next decade, just as the 
nascent study of German by Coleridge and Wordsworth was 
one of the glories of the “revival of learning” in the last 
decade of the last century. Mr. Hales is no novice in this 
revival or this rehabilitation: the admirable collection of 
critiques and special investigations before us is only one of 
several volumes, dedicated to minute studies of great English 
writers, previously published by him. The hoarded coins of 
many years glitter in this collection. Besides a number of capi- 
tal longer essays, contributed to Zhe Contemporary, Fraser's, 
Macmillan's and The Gentleman's Magazine, the present vol- 
ume abounds in “ Folia Litteraria,” contributed to Zhe 
Academy and The Atheneum, on special points of scholar- 
ship, connected with Old English literature, old ballads, 
Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, Bunyan and Milton, 

Mr, Hales is a diligent and acute searcher into English 
antiquity, correcting by his researches errors in dates, in 
attributions, in perspective, and setting right many things that 
were wrong. Among other things, he clings to the Chaucer 
authorship of “ The: Romaunt of the Rose”; he draws a 
striking parallel between Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth” and Mil- 
ton’s “Adam,” showing that it was probably Milton’s original 
intention to write a drama similar to “ Macbeth,” which 
should correct Shakespeare’s “ unhistorical” work; and he 
defends Bunyan against the charge of “hasty” and “ in- 
spired” writing, by showing that “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
grew into a thing of beauty, like “ Romeo and Juliet” and 

Hamlet,” through years‘of incessant work. Many of these 
Academy and Atheneum \etters are models of their kind 
—direct, sincere, penetrating and learned; “Old English 
Metrical Romances” is a delightful résumé of its subject, and 
“Victorian Literature ” points out luminously both the con- 
tinuity of Victorian and Georgian literature and their dif- 
ferentiation, He is full of the old learning, as well as of the 
new, and his style has not suffered by his studies in black- 
letter. One thing most pleasing about Prof. Hales is his hearty 

ition of the work of others: no bitterness poisons the 
chalice of hisscholarship; learning has left only sweetness there. 
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Henry James’s ‘‘ Private Life’’ 
The Private Life, and Other Stories. By Henry James. §1. Harpe 





& Bros 

Henry James has never done much better work than he 
has put into the stories contained in the volume called “The 
Private Life, and Other Stories.” They are social studies, 4 
field in which Mr. James is thoroughly at home, and they 
are executed with all the wonderful insight into human psy. 
chology of a tireless explorer in such regions and all the 
literary skill and taste that have made him a past master in 
this art and has placed his work side by side with the best 
that even the French can do. Two of these stories oc. 
cur in England, and one in Switzerland, but their local 
setting has little or nothing to do with them; they are inter. 
national, because they are human, and, with very slight 
changes in the entourage, could have happened anywhere, 

The best two are “ The Private Life” and “ Lord Beau. 
pré,” and the motive in each is certainly most original and 
most interesting. In the first, the interest centres in two 
men, one of whom lives in public, and seems to have no 
private life, just as the other lives privately and seems to have 
no public field of activity. The world does not suspect the 
dual existence each is leading; accident unveils it in both 
instances, The study is suggestive of Mr. James’s powerful 
story called “ The Liar” ; there is the same delicate yet ruth- 
less exhibition of the foibles of human nature in both, In 
“Lord Beaupré” there is an amusing situation, He is an 
eligible young Englishman who has a fixed idea that he will 
fall a victim to woven toils, be caught in a trap constructed 
with superior science. The science evolved in an enterprising 
age by this branch of industry, the manufacture of the trap 
matrimonial, he has terrible anecdotes to illustrate; and he 
has a purely scientific term on his lips, when he declares, as 
he perpetually does, that it is his fate to be hypnotized, 
He secures a young woman who is willing to participate in 
the fraud, and he pretends to have already disposed of his 
hand, The complications which result are not all amusing, 
The third story, called “ The Visits,” is strong, but not 80 
well done as the others; they, indeed, are perfect. 

















.** The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies.” 
By Robert Kirk. With a Comment by Andrew Lang. Bibliothiqu 
de Carabas. 7s.6d. London: David Nutt. 
“ FOR, MAN, I've maistly had my fill 
O’ this world’s din,” 
cries Mr. Andrew Lang in his rather pessimistic dedicatory 
epistle to Stevenson in the book before us; consequently, 
the cannie Scot betakes himself to the subterranean world of 
elves, fauns and fairies, and gravely navigates on its shit 
mering waters—a moonlit Columbus hunting for othet 
spheres:— 
“ And half I envy him who now, 
Clothed in her Court’s enchanted green, 
By moonlit loch or mountain's brow, 
Is Chaplain to the Fairy Queen.” 


On this voyage he discovers Robert Kirk, M.A., Minister of 
Aberfoyle, A.D. 1691—the “ fairy minister” pre-eminently, 
who discoursed ingeniously, two hundred years ago, on the 
“ nature and actions of the Subterranean (and for the most 
part) Invisible People * * * among the Low-County 
Scots,” The Reverend Kirk was a man of poetic temper 
ment and credulous appetite, who believed firmly in his 
“secret commonwealth,” and describes it as minutely # 
Aristotle did the constitution of Athens, Mr, Lang f 

lishes his booklet, which is filled with delightful maunder 
ings on seers and second-sighters and “ glimpses of the 
moon,” Some folk-lorists boldly assert that these fairy-folk 
are no other than the aborigines of Britain and other 
diminutive cave-dwellers, like the tropic pigmies, who final 
vanished into the bowels of the earth. All which may W& — 
be. But Mr. Lang scoffs at the anthropological theory, 

winds up with the assertion:—“ We a in the candid spit 
of Dr, Johnson, as far as the Polter-Geist and second-sig® 
are concerned—willing to be convinced, but far indeed 
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conviction, As to the Fairy belief, we conceive it to be a 
x matter, from which tradition, with its memory of 
-dwellers, is not wholly absent, while more is due to a 
survival of the pre-Christian Hades, and to the belief in local 
spirits—the Vuis of Melanesia, the Nereids of ancient and 
modern Greece, the Lares of Rome, the fateful Moere and 
Hathors—old imaginings of a world not yet ‘ dispeopled of 
its dreams,’ ” 





*¢ General Greene ”’ 
By Francis Vinton Greene. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 

THE BIOGRAPHY of Gen. Greené, by the well-known mil- 
itary author, Col. Francis Vinton Greene, is the fourth vol- 
ume of the Great Commanders Series, and it is no less valua- 
ble and interesting than its predecessors. The military op- 
erations of the Revolutionary War, especially those in which 
Gen, Greene took a prominent part, are described with great 
clearness and accuracy, and the book abounds in lessons of 
value to both historical and military students, The fallacy 
of the threadbare arguments in favor of a militia is soclearly 
demonstrated as to increase the astonishment of the reader 
that the short-sighted policy of the national government, in 
providing means for the national defence, should still sur- 
vive, 

Among the remarkable men developed by the American 
Revolution, Nathaniel Greene was second only to Washing- 
ton, His right to the title “ Great Commander” rests on 
his conduct of military operations while in command of .the 
Southern army during the last three years of the war. His 
army was small, poorly equipped, ill-supplied and largely 
composed of militia. Opposed to him was a force, which, 
though small in numbers, was well trained, disciplined and 
equipped, and supplied with everything that an ample mili- 
tary chest could purchase. “The field of operations was 
immense, the marches prodigious, the manoeuvring inces- 
sant, The game was played with the greatest skill on both 
sides, and no campaign in American history has illustrated 
the art of war in its highest branches more fully than the 
campaign of 1781.” As a strategist, Greene was without a 
superior among his fellow-soldiers of the Revolution; and, 
although the Southern army under his command was defeat- 
ed in most of the important battles fought, the object of the 
campaign was invariably gained. The defeats were due not 
only to the inexperience and lack of steadiness of the Amer- 
ican troops, but even more to the resolve of their comman- 
der never to jeopard the great cause for which he fought, 
by risking the annihilation of his army, “There was always 
acritical moment when victory might have been secured by 
a final desperate effort ; but, in each case, Greene adhered 
to his deliberate intention never to place his little army 
within the possibility of destruction,” 

The biography is, of necessity, almost entirely confined to 


the years of the Revolution. A short account is given of. 


Gen, Greene’s antecedents and education and of his early 
life, But he had not especially distinguished himself prior 
to the Revolution, and his death in 1786, when he was not 
quite forty-four years of age, cut short acareer which prom- 
ised to be as useful in peace as it had been brilliant in war. 





‘The Art of Subsisting Armies in War ”’ 
By Henry G. Sharpe. John Wiley & Sons. 

Witn THE ADVANCE of civilization, there is observed a 
constantly increasing tendency to ameliorate the hardships of 
war, and in no respect is this tendency more noticeable than 
in the modern methods of subsisting an army. Pillage was 
ick ristic feature of wars down to the time of Freder- 
ps Great, and the innocent non-combatant was usually 
en weterer. As the result of centuries of accumu- 
, experience, pillage long since ceased to be regarded as 
; legitimate means of providing the food supplies of troops 
H campaign, not only because of the moral and economic 
@Uestions involved, but also because an army dependent 
ch @ system is hampered in its movements, !ax in its 
and low in its morale, thus losing much of its fight- 
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ing capacity. It has not always been possible, however, even 
in recent times, for armies to be subsisted in war entirely by 
means of stores collected in magazines near the base, and 
thence transported and distributed to the troops. No more 
vexing problem taxed the ingenuity of Washington, Greene 
and other commanders on the American side during the 
Revolutionary War than this very one of subsisting their 
forces, small as they were; and the system of “ requisitions ” 
evolved by Washington to meet the emergency, has been 
everywhere approved, and, in all civilized countries, is re- 
cognized as a legitimate means of subsisting an army in time 
of war, 

But, whatever system or combination of systems may be 
resorted to, the problem is so intricate and complicated that 
it demands the most earnest efforts for its solution in time of 
peace—not the isolated attempts of individuals, but the 
combined efforts of a group of men specially charged with 
its solution. With the object of showing the necessity for the 
establishment of a Staff School for the study of problems of 
this nature, Capt. Henry G. Sharpe, Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, U. S, Army, has compiled a book entitled “ The Art 
of Subsisting Armies in War,” in which is given a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, followed by an account of the rise and 
development of the art. It is to be regretted that the author 
did not have access to the official records, and is, therefore, 
unable to describe the system of subsistence adopted during 
the late war (1861-1865). It is quite evident, however, that 
he has thoroughly investigated all the authorities at his dis- 
posal, and that his work is a careful study of genefal 
methods, 





Fiction 

NUMBER THIRTEEN of the International Limited Edition of the 
Waverley Novels contains “A Legend of Montrose,” and numbers 
fourteen and fifteen “The Bride of Lammermoor” with “ The 
Black Dwarf,” in two volumes. Mr. Andrew Lang, in his notes, 
remarks on the treacherous butchery of the Irish infantry by the 
desire of the Presbyterian ministers, after the battle of Philiphaugh, 
and gives instances of the prevalence of the belief in second-sight 
in the Highlands, at the present day, and enters into a long di 
sertation on the subject. In his notes on “ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” he proposes a conundrum for antiquaries; When did Joan, 
Punch’s better half, become Judy? It is “ Punch and his wife, 
Joan,” on page one of the novel. He gives a stanza of the ballad 
of the “ haggis of Dunbar,” than which there were “ Mony better, 
few waur,” and a paragraph about the metamorphoses of witches, 
He ascribes the “ well-attested legend” of the Black Dwarf to the 
invention of Surtees; and he has a long and learned note on the 
ditch called the “ Cat-rail,” a sort of covered way, apparent, made 
by the Romanized Britons along the Highland border. The illus- 
trations, which are etchings printed on a bag tl - 03 are of 
very good quality. Among the best are “ The Passage of the 
Army” in “ Montrose,” after a painting by Sir George Reed; Mr, 
pee ro of “ Dalgetty in the Chapel” in the same volume, 
and “Lucy and the Master,” after Sir John E, Millais, in “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor.” The three volumes complete the series 
of “ Tales of My Landlord,” and will be followed by “ Ivanhoe,” in 
two volumes, ($250 per vol, Estes & Lauriat.) 





“In BLUE UNIFORM” is an exceptionally well-written story of 
army life. Its author, Mr, George I. Putnam, was at one time an 
officer of the 16th Infantry, and, having the requisite literary ability, 
he has utilized his knowledge of life at a frontier military post as 
material for a very pretty romance, His characters are well drawn 
and are very life-like and natural. Where there is so much to 
commend, it is to be regretted that any adverse criticism should 
have to be made: but a military funeral should not have been given, 
even for dramatic effect, to a dishonorably discharged soldier under 
sentence to serve a term at the Leavenworth prison. Even if the 
poor fellow did prove to be the long-lost son of the post-com- 
mander, the latter, from the author’s description of him, was too 

a soldier to bury a convict with military honors. ($1. Chas, 


ibner’s Sons.) —— STORIES OF THE SEA” are four short tales 
from Scribner's Magazine—“ The Port of Missing a by John 
R. S ; “ The Fate of the Georgiana,” by Maria Blunt; “ 


tain Blade,” by Charles E, Caryll, and “ The Last Slave Ship,” 
George Howe, M.D. The first is told by a man picked u 

the last survivor of the crew of the Nucleus; the second is a tale 
of two rivals and a misu as to which is the lucky man, 
leading to an attempt at suicide on his part, and a rescue by the 
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other; the third is a highly-spiced yarn of forgery, murder and 


personation of the murd man by the murderer, and the last is 
an apparently veracious account of the last successful landing of a 
human cargo in Cuba. They make a pretty little volume of con- 
venient size to hold in the hand or in the pocket, ornamented 
with a few illustrations and very neatly printed. (75 cts. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





Mr. GEORGE P. UPTON edits a reprint of Miss Elizabeth Shep- 
pard’s “ Counterparts; or, The Cross of Love,” which first ap- 
in 1854. It is not easy to see what demand the new edition 
aims to supply. The two volumes contain a long and tedious ro- 
mance—a “ romance of temperaments,” the editor terms it—which 
is lacking in nearly all that a novel-reader of to-day desires or de- 
serves. Asa story of people, it is almost devoid of action, and as 
a romance of souls, it shows little power of analysis. Its psychol- 
eB is unreal, even for a story in which Mendelssohn is almost 
blasphemously supreme. That the young writer was a woman to 
whom the word see/envoll applies, that her work shows promise of 
something better, one doubts not ; but that her interminable rhap- 
sody is worth reprinting, one doubts, and doubts a 
—— to the number of pages he reads. ($2.50. A.C. Mc- 
lurg & Co,)-As TO THE DUCHEss’s last novel, ‘‘ The Hoyden,” 
one can only trust it is not a faithful picture of English “ high life.” 
At any rate, it is a dance of puppets that now, and then transform 
themselves into people, but as surely are transformed back, by the 
author’s Circean touch, into puppets again. But the occasional 
show of human nature, perhaps, explains the hold the writer has 
upon her readers, for the puppets do not dance very skilfully, nor 
do they all wear even the look of humanity. On the whole, one 
comes to the conclusion that one’s library is dukedom large enough 
—without the Duchess. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





« 

Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE collects in the volume before us several 
of his extremely ingenious detective-stories. The first one gives 
the title, “ At the Sign of the Four,” and of this, as of the rest, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes is the central figure. There is an irresistible 
fascination in having some one draw our attention to details that 
we ourselves have overlooked ; and discoveries in our daily life in- 
terest us far more than do revelations from Mars or darkest Africa. 
So, when Mr. Sherlock Holmes quietly draws a host of conclusions 
from the simplest of unobtrusive premises, making the most com- 
plex of yeep as plain as the nose on one’s face, the only thin 
one can do is to follow on breathlessly till the last page is turned. 
These stories move rapidly, and are full of surprises—small wonder 
that they are successful. Their effect is akin to that of a well- 

layed intrigue-comedy,. It is not emotional life we are watching ; 
t is skilfully Eoposed, plot. That is not a stricture: skilful com- 
position means art. (soc. Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 


“OuT OF Doors in Tsarland” is a record of the seeings and 
doings of a wanderer in Russia. The author, Mr. Fred J. Whi- 
shaw, indulges in the hope that “a book on Russia in whose 

fe s, from eginning to end, no reference is made to Russia's 
n in the East, or Peter the Great’s Will, no allusion to nihil- 

ists, and no mention whatever of Siberia, may naa be esteem- 
ed a novelty by readers.” The book is exceedingly well written, 
but the chapters are more or less complete articles in themselves, 
and the arrangement is such that superfluous explanations are 
ap with a frequency that somewhat mars the general effect. 
author’s style is most pleasing, and his descriptions of Russian 
villages, of the commoner types of humanity to be met with in 
them and of the manners and customs of the middle and lower 
classes, “ incline the reader to believe that, in spite of all that has 
been written upon the seamy side of Russia and the Russians, there 
exists nevertheless much which is admirable in that much-abused 
country, both indoors and out, and much which is interesting and 
lovable in its people.” Several chapters are devoted to the au- 
thor’s experiences as a hunter of Russian game, both large and 
small, and one chapter to angling in Russian waters. ($2. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 








NOT MANY YEARS AGO, there lived, beyond the borders of civ- 
ilization, a class of hardy pioneers who, amid incessant dangers 
from savages, wild beasts and even the elements, gained a liveli- 
hood by hunting and trapping. The experiences of many of these 
men were of a character to furnish ample material for writers of 
fiction ; and a shadow of romance will long be cast by such typical 
figures as Boone, Kit Carson and “ Buffalo Bill.” But this class 
no longer exists: their occupation is gone, and the hunter of the 
present day rarely seeks his quarry for any other purpose than 
amusement. The number of enthusiastic hunters is greatly limited 

time and money required for such sport ; but so many have 
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an hereditary or acquired interest in all manl times that a 
description of the pursuit of game, whether fish, flesh or fowl, 

or small, with rod, rifle or shot-gun, is sure to be in demand, “ 
Wilderness Hunter,” beautifully illustrated, well-printed and hand. 
somely bound, is filled with information about the habits and haunts 
of the game animals of the United States, Its author, Mr. Theo 
dore Roosevelt, has a record as a successful hunter of large 
which can be surpassed by few Americans ; and kindred spirits will 
be charmed with his interpretation of the language spoken by the 
voices of the wilderness. He truly says that no one but he who 
has partaken thereof can understand the keen delight of hunting in 
lonely lands. “In after years there shall come forever to his mind 
the memory of endless prairies shimmering in the bright sun; of 
vast snow-clad wastes lying desolate under gray skies ; of the melan- 
choly marshes; of the rush of mighty rivers; of the breath of the 
evergreen forest in summer; of the crooning of ice-armored pines 
at the touch of the winds of winter; of cataracts roaring between 
hoary mountain masses ; of all the innumerable sights and sounds of 
the wilderness ; of its immensity and mystery; and of the silences 
that brood in its still depths.” ($3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





“EARLY PROSE AND VERSE,” edited by Alice Morse Earle and 
Emily Ellsworth Ford, is the third issue in the Distaff Series, a 
series made up of work in literature by women, This literature 
has been classified properly, and a woman of eminent attainments 
has been called upon to make the collection in her own special de- 
erent to include in it a sample of her own work and to place 

er name upon it as its editor. In the present volume, Alice Morse 
Earle has written an introductory essay upon the contributions 
made by the women of New York to the prose literature of this 
country in the early part of the century. Emily Ellsworth Ford 
has done the same for the poetry of the same period, and they have 
followed these essays with excerpts from about twenty different 
authors, These selections will be counted among the curiosities of 
literature, and will be of value in the future to the history of such 
efforts in this country, Judged by a modern standard they are in- 
ferior, of course, but, as the products of a time when it was scarcely 
deemed prudent to teach women to read and write, they are re- 
markable. ($1. Harper & Bros.}——-THE CONCLUDING two 
volumes of “ Florio’s Montaigne’s Essays,” in the admirable edition 
of the Tudor Translations, are now ed us, and the whole forms 
a triplet well worthy of a place of honor in the Elizabethan library. 
Montaigne well exemplifies old Seneca’s Paucis opus est literis ad 
mentem bonam, yet his own mind overflowed with culture, built 
nevertheless on a basis of fine natural intelligence. Florio’s trans- 
lation is full of Elizabethan flavors—rich, quaint and idiomatic, 
The Tudor edition, edited by Mr, W. E. Henley and “ introduced” 
by Mr, George Saintsbury, reproduces the spelling, capitalization 
and marginalia of anno 1603. It is essentially the gentleman's 
book, as Izaak Walton’s is the angler’s and Dame Juliana Berner'’s 
the hunter’s. Only choice spirits love Montaigne and revel in 
him as Shakespeare and Emerson did. (15s. ndon: D, Nutt.) 





TO THE ATTRACTIVE series of Laurel-Crowned Letters, embrac- 
ing the best in the correspondence of Chesterfield, Mme. Sévigné, 
ontagu, Walpole, Lamb and Shelley, has now been added a se 
lection from Cowper. Anna B. McMahan He yp an appreciative 
introduction and such notes as are needful to explain allusions. 
There are still some folks old-fashioned enough to enjoy Cowper's 
oetry, and to maintain that his lines “On Receipt of My Mothers 
icture” are unsurpassed in tender pathos by anything in nine 
teenth century verse. Yet his charming letters live chiefly upon 
the reputation given them by Southey and other critics, and are 
much less known than his poems. They are well worth perusal, 
not only for the insight they furnish of the writer’s character, but 
also for their own attractiveness, and as examples of the ease with 
which letters may be made te ge This collection is by 10 
means a duplicate of Benham’s in the Golden Treasury series. 
Though containing fewer—11o in all—it has ms | important letters 
not included in the latter. It is a desirable edition. ($1. A.C 
McClurg & Co.)}——‘“EVERYBODY’s BOOK OF CORRECT CON- 
DUCT” is a volume intended as a guide in all matters, and as @ 
mentor in the important affairs of life. It claims to be an in 
able preceptor for young and old alike ; giving rules to be 0 
by children with their parents, and the duties of parents toward 
their children. In the relations between husband and wife, it 
rules which induce and preserve harmony; to the business man 
teaches a code which will win for him respect as well as succes 
and to the sportsman it imparts the necessary guidance in conduct 
which will enable him to obtain both pleasure and popularity. 
fact, the whole earth and the things thereof are regulated here ina 
tiny volume of 182 pages. According toits account of itself, the mile 
lennium will come simply from reading it and following its dictas 
Everyone must read it or suffer the consequences. ose whe 
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$0, will most probably laugh. It is a work of collaboration from 
the pens of Lady M. Collin and M. French-Sheldon, and is a very 


absurd production, (75 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





HIGH AS HAS been the average of the successive volumes of the 
series of “ Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais,” no one of them is better 
in its way than the latest, “ Victor Hugo,” by M. Léopold Mabil- 
jeau; and no one of the earlier contributors to the series had a 
more difficult task. Hugo's position in French literature is not yet 
fixed. The fulsome flattery which surrounded him during the final 
decade of his life was followed by cutting criticism, not long after 
his death. M. Biré coldly investigated his ‘‘ record,” making many 
curious discoveries, and M. Lemaitre mercilessly weighed the value 
of his ‘‘message.” Of course M. Mabilleau is not able yet to say 
the final word about an octogenarian poet whose life ended only 
eight years ago; but his analysis of the constituents of Hugo's 

jus and his definition of its boundaries can be read with satis- 

ion, for he is sane, moderate and scientific. Here, indeed, in 
certain chapters of his biographical study, we have as good an ex- 
ample as one could wish of the legitimate application of scientific 
method to literature. One result of this scientific research is to 
show that Hugo was not a great colorist in words, as Gautier de- 
clared him to be. M. Mabilleau shows that what Hugo’s piercin 
eye perceived in nature was chiefly light in its various degrees o' 
intensity. (F. W. Christern.) 





THE WRITINGS of Horace Greeley are not very likely to be 
much studied in the future; yet apart from their intrinsic value 
as makers of public opinion, they have interest as specimens of 

le. Greeley wrote English in such a way that no one could mis- 

his meaning, To him, langu was not an invention for 
concealing thought. We should not be surprised if, at some future 
time, a volume of excerpts from his writings were published to 
train young pens to the mastery of a clear and concise style. In 
the volume now at hand, edited by Joel Benton, and entitled 
“Greeley on Lincoln, and Mr. Greeley’s Letters,” we have many 
mens of the great editor’s style. Besides the page of 
of his manuscript and a frontispiece, representing the 
founder of the 7rzbume as he actually lived and labored, there 
are, in several parts of the work, interesting biographical sketches, 
and Greeley's lecture on Lincoln. Of the latter, suffice it to say 
that the Lincoln of the lecture is Greeley’s own. There is also a 
number of letters to Charles A. Dana, and to a woman friend, In 
these latter, the sincere and tender side.of the great man is brought 
out in such a way as to give the reader of code , who never knew 
the man in the flesh, a clear insight into his warmth of heart and 
deep sympathy with his fellow-men and women. The final chap- 
ter consists of reminiscences by the compiler, Mr. Joel Benton. 
eer. the volume forms a valuable addition to the library 
which is eins about the name and fame of Greeley. ($1.50. 
Baker & Taylor Co.) 





EVERY AMERICAN BOOKSELLER ought to deem 7he Pudlish- 
ers Weekly as necessary to the proper management of his business 
as his day-book or ledger. The papers, reprinted in “ The Pro- 
fession of Bookselling,” by A. Growoll, have been prepared by 
the editor of that journal, with the help of several persons who 

tested in their business the various methods and devices de- 
scribed. No bookseller, we should say, could know the whole, or 
even the iprenter part, of what Mr. Growoll rightly thinks desirable, 
because the degree of leisure necessary to acquire so much infor- 
mation is not possessed by anyone in active business. We doubt, 
too, whether, in these days of city and school libraries and univer- 
extension, the public expects to get literary information from 
a ler, since all these agencies ong tars on every subject 
of general interest. ($2. Zhe Publishers’ Weekly.)——IN A TINY, 
leather-clad booklet, entitled “ Poker Points,” a long-felt need is 
» The result of several years of collecting the literature of 
Our best-known card-game, and of sending rules to card-authorities, 
Sporting men and expert poker-players, for their approval, is 
concentrated with perfect clearness and brevity in this vest-pocket 
» It is most attractive in binding and typography. (35 

ts. 45 Rose Street, New York: M, Gibb.) 





MR A. R. HOHLFELD, professor of Germanic lan 
Vanderbilt University, has seconde reprinted from MM Lan- 
Notes two “ Studies in French Versification,” devoted to a 

be n of Racine’s Alexandrines in “ Athalie” and Hugo's in 
— with an incidental discussion of the rhyming of the two 
mays. Prof. Hohifeld’s discussion is statistical for the most part ; 
vy. ee autho cites authorities for most of his opinions. 
+ Re sees for hi that Théodore de Banville’s little treatise 

ules on French versification far too rigorous—so benumb- 

that Banville, in his own poems, did not allow himself 


ges in 
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to be bound by them. Probably Prof. Hohifeld would have spoken 
even more clearly if he had written his studies after the publication 
of M. Clair Tisseur’s “ Modestes Observations sur l’Art de Versi- 
fier"’—a book of great learning, abundant humor and plentiful 
commonsense, which will do much toward the fixing of the prin- 
ciples upon which French versification must rest ultimately. For the 
benefit of all students of English versification, it may be noted that 
M. Tisseur reiterates the sound doctrine that poetry is addressed to 
the ear, and that therefore “a ryme to the eye” is an absurdity. 
(Nashville, Tenn.: A. R. Hohlfeld..\——* BULBS AND TUBEROUS- 
Rooted Plants,” by C. L. Allen, undertakes to show how the grow- 
ing of such plants may be made a source of profit or pleasure or 
both, by giving detailed instructions as to culture, and pointing out 
the usual causes of failure and how to remove them. As the 
writer says, no plants are so easy to manage and none are more 
showy ; they, besides, include a very great variety, upward of fifty 
species being treated of in this book. There are numerous and ac- 
curate illustrations, (Orange Judd Co.) 





“ECHOES OF OLD COUNTY LIFE,” being “ recollections of 
sport, politics and farming in the good old times,” is a very pleas- 
ant book by J. K. Fowler“ of Aylesbury.” It is not, in any sense, 
a work of art, but neither does it lay any claim to that distinction, 
The writer is bent upon nothing more serious than chatting quiet- 
ly with his reader. What delights him best is talking about the 
manners of the first half of the century, telling anecdotes and re- 
calling incidents, out of his own experience. In just this way, 
doubtless, would he talk, of an evening, in the smoking-room of 
his club. His book is one of those unaffected pieces of reminis- 
cence, in which a shrewd, good-humored, easy-going man of this 
world has drawn a voluble outline of his own day But one of the 
chief sources of the interest of this book is in the lack of anything 
obtrusive about what it has to say upon the writer himself. This 
is not, however, an artist’s deliberate self-effacement, but simply 
the innate good taste of J. K. Fowler of Aylesbury. The recorder 
of these old County echoes, in spite of the fact that he speaks of 
himself simply as “ a fair representative of the middle-class life,” 
is a well-bred gentleman, and, in delightful contrast with all too 
many of the gentlemen of this latter day, he carries over his good 
manners from his life into his writings, For the rest it is only nec- 
essary to say that the “Echoes of Old County Life” touch 
upon almost everything, from wine and horses to pictures and pol- 
itics ; among them. one can catch a glimpse of peer. oeeey every 
famous man in English public life, from the days of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, until the present time. To the social history of the 
nineteenth century, this book will open a picturesque understud 
concerning itself with the side-lights and the little things whic 
so often betray the secrets of their age. ($2.50. Macmillan & 
Co.) 

IN A prettily illustrated and daintily bound volume, entitled “ The 
Arctic Problem,” Mr. Angelo Heilprin, the leader of the Peary Re- 
lief Expedition, records his reflections upon the best method of at- 
taining the object which has so long baffled the energies of the 
hardy explorer, and gives a brief account of the noted expeditions 
which have been undertaken to reach the Pole and to make the 
trans-Polar passage. He then discusses the Spitzbergen and 
Smith Sound routes to the Pole and the possibilities of success by 
travelling across the ice by means of sledges and portable boats. 
He describes the Peary Relief Expedition in a most entertaining 
way, and gives full details of that touching incident, the loss of Mr. 
Verhoeff. The last chapter tells of the Greenland ice-cap and its 
glaciers, and an appendix gives an account of the life and services 
of Capt. Richard Pike, who commanded the Proteus, the vessel of 
the second Greely Relief Expedition, which was crushed by the 
ice-floes of Smith Sound in 1883, and who also commanded the 
Kite on her two voyages in connection with the Peary Expedition, 
The book is well written and very interesting. ($1. Philadelphia: 
Contemporary Pub. Co.) 








Magazine Notes 

The Forum for this month discusses questions of the time— 
finance, in “‘ The Downfall of Certain Financial Fallacies," by 
David A. West; “ The burning of the Negroes and its Causes,” by 
Bishop Atticus G. Haygood and Chas, H. Smith (* Bill Arp”); “ Is 
the West Socialistic?’ by Frank B. Tracy and Charles S. Gleed; 
Edward S. Holden tells of the “ new star” of 1892 in the constel- 
lation Auriga ; the “ Prospects of Africa's Settlement by Whites” 
are set forth by Dr. Carl Peters. ; 

Some of the new contributors and their articles in the current 
Cosmopolitan are “ Notes of Ancient Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciani; 
“The Papyrus Plant,” by Ebers; “ Peter Linnet’s Inter- 
view,” by Sara J. Duncan, and “ Rome, the Capital of a New Re- 
public,” by F. Marion Crawford, é 
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* F, Hopkinson Smith writes and helps to illustrate the leading 
article, “ Gondola Days,” in Fetter’s Southern Magazine ; a story 
of the South Sea Islands, by Mrs. Clark Waring, is entitled “Leetle 
Maussa and Scrap”; an article on “ Some Phases of South Afri- 
can Mining Life,” by Gustave Halle, is accompanied by many illus- 
trations of scenes in Johannesburg. 

Outing for October contains “ Sketching among the Sioux ” ; 
“Boars and Boar Hunting,” by Dr. A. G. Stockwell; “Antzus; a 
Romance,” by Frank M, Bicknell; ‘‘ The Great Football Match,” 
by James B. Kerr, and “ The National Guard of Pennsylvania and 
its Antecedents,” by Capt. C, A. Booth. 


The Social Economist prints as a leading article “ Path to Safe 
Banking and, Currency,” by the editor, Coser Gunton; A. D. 
Mayo discusses the question, “ Is there a New South ?” and “ The 
Economic Woman ” is the title of a article by Wilbur Aldrich, 


The Arena contains this month, among other articles, “ The 

Psychology of Crime,” by Henry Wood; “ Judge Gary and the 
Anarchists,” by M. M. Trumbull; “ Richard A. Proctor, Astrono- 
mer,” by the Rev. Howard MacQueary, and ‘“ The Coming Relig- 
ion,” by B. O. Flower, 
' Of the seventeen numbers on the page of contents of Zhe Pall 
Mall Magazine, those that interested us were “ The Sere, the 
Yellow Leaf,” Part 2, by Madame Sarah Grand; “Sarawak,” by 
M. Griffith; ‘‘ The Hinda Mystery,” by Clark Russell; ‘‘ The Fol- 
lies of Fashion,” by Mrs. Parr; “ The Luck of the Devil,’’ by X. 
L., and “ Bimetallism,” by Sir John Lubbock and Vicary Gibbs. 


Cornell’s Quarter-Centennial 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY has celebrated in a worthy manner the 
completion of her first twenty-five years of usefulness. The chief 
orator of the occasion was one who had sat beside the founder of the 
University when both were members of the New York Legislature. 
One-half the members of that body thought Ezra Cornell a subtle 
schemer ; the other half, more charitable if not more acute, believed 
him a dreamer. Mr. Depew let his hearers infer that he himself 
was one of those who seized the latter horn of the dilemma; and, 
in his eulogy of the man who dreamt so nobly and schemed so 
skilfully to realize his dream for the public good, he more than 
made amends for the error of his judgment over thirty years ago. 

Of the original Board of Trustees, ex-President Andrew D. 
White and Gen, Stewart L. Woodford are the sole survivors; the 
former is aBroad, but the latter was present and spoke. Other 
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speakers were President a G, Schurman, the Rev, Dr, Anson 


. Upson, Chancellor of the University of the State of New York; 

f. Burt G. Wilder; the Rev. Dr. W. D. Wilson, Professor 
Emeritus of Literature; Prof. George Chapman Caldwell, Cor- 
nell’s oldest professor, and the Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix of Brook- 
lyn. President Cleveland had expected to be present, but was 
unavoidably absent. The great day of the three days’ cele- 
bration was the second—Saturday last, Oct. 7; and at 2 P. M. on 
that day a banquet was served in the Gymnasium, 500 per- 
sons seating themselves at table. President Schurman presided, 
and announced the following toasts :—* The University,” by S. D. 
Halliday ; “ The Faculty,” Prof. T. F. Crane; “ The Common- 
wealth,” the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew; “ Sister Institutions of 
the East,” President Seth Low of Columbia College ; “ The Earlier 
” the Hon, H. D. McMillan, of the alumni; “ Theosophy 
and Education,” Gen. A.C. Barnes, of the Trustees; « Practical 
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Education,” Andrew Carnegie ; “ Sister Institutions of the West” 
President Cyrus Northrop of the University of Minnesota; “ The 
University and the Press,” St. Clair McKelway ; “ The Education 
of Women,” President James M, Taylor of Vassar College ; “ The 
College Graduate and the Man of Affairs,” the Hon. Oscar § 
Straus; “The Later Alumni,’ Seward A. Simons. Mr. H 
W. Sage, whose name stands next to that of Cornell as a builder. 
up of the College, was unable to be present and speak to “ The 
Trustees,” as it had been hoped he would do. 

On Sunday morning Bishop Doane of Albany preached a com. 
memorative sermon. 

We make room for a few extracts from Mr, Depew’s address, in 
which the career of Ezra Cornell and the history of Cornell Uni. 
versity were clearly and pleasantly sketched, and a lesson drawn 
for the instruction of millionaires in danger of administering 
unwisely on their own estates. 

*It is the proud boast of Cornell that she is not only abreast 
with the times, but is leading them. No traditions retard her 
growth, and no legends obscure for her the truth. She feels the 
movement of the intellectual activities of the country and the throb. 
bing pulse of our industrial development. Her twenty-five years 
are coincident with the unparalleled progress of the United States 
since the close of the Civil War, and her wonderful growth has been 
stimulated by its impulse, 

“Said Mr, Gladstone to me:—‘ If I had to select from all the 
half-centuries of recorded time the fifty years in which to pass 
active life, 1 would choose the fifty years in which I have’ wo 
It has been fifty years of emancipation.’ What is true of this most 
remarkable and potential statesman is still more applicable to this 
university. Her quarter of a century is the high-water mark of 
intellectual activity, scientific discovery, realization of liberty and 
material progress, Hero-worship is the happiness and inspiration 
of youth, and we have for this period Lincoln and Grant and Sher 
man and Sheridan in statesmanship and arms in our own countty, 
and Gladstone, Bismarck, Von Moltke, Thiers, Cavour and Gam- 
betta abroad. Literature has been enriched by Ruskin and Haw. 
thorne, Taine and Emerson, Longfellow and Tennyson, Bancroft 
and Green, Whittier, Lowell and Holmes. Scholars und scientists, 
too numerous for record in the limits of this address, have irradi- 
ated this era with the results of their genius. * * * 

* In the heroic age, its honors and renown were for those who 
had been most successful in killing their fellow human beings. In 
our prosaic one, they are reserved for those who do most and best 
to — the lives, impreve the health, increase the happiness 
and promote the welfare of the men and women of the present and 

rong A has by natural evolution grown from an 
impulse to a science, The indiscriminate giving which pauperized 
has become the wise endowment for restoration to independence 
or the training for leadership. Our benefactions assume two forms, 
the one for repairs, and the other for construction, In the first, are 
hospitals, homes and asylums, and in the second, the school, the 
college, the university and the library. Money yields its most sat. 
isfactory return when it is spent to open and smooth the pathwa 
of youth to opportunity and careers, The investment compou 
and in compounding reduplicates its beneficence with each genera 
tion of students, while the benefactor has his fame freshened and 
enlarged by every recurring class till the end of time. 

“ The enduring monuments of those who have promoted the 

owth of Cornell are fast filling the campus. They are the build 
ings devoted to liberal learning which they have erected or furnished 
and endowed. Next to the name of the founder, comes the bent 
factor, Henry W. Sage, and then that noble, far-sighted and unsek 
fish woman whose eyes closed in death in the belief that she had 
done all she could for the university which she loved. Boardmat 
and Barnes and White and Sibley head the roll of honor, which 
will increase with the annual celebrations of the founder's day. 

“*] would found an institution where any person can find 
struction in any study’ is the chart, the compass and the beacom 
light for Cornell. It shows all the oceans and continents of 
e ge, it points the course of safety, according as the student w 
sail close to shore or fearlessly venture upon the boundless deep, 
and it warns him to keep and permits him to remain within thelin ~ 
for which he has the ability, taste and time. It is a motto 
which the sons of the laborer and the millionaire, of the lawyer 
the merchant, of the farmer and the mechanic, meet for the en 
ment of its equal gifts and opportunities. Cornell rounds her 
quarter-century with a record of growth, maturity and power Uf 
equalled in the history of colleges. Superb as is her youth, it 
still only the promise of the splendors of her maturity and 
ripened and softened grandeur of her age.” ace 

President Schurman’s report to the Trustees showed that te 
productive capital of the University has increased from $7354 
1868 to $6,100,000 in 1893, and the buildings (of which 
twenty-eight), equipment and grounds are worth about 
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The income in 1892-3 was $502,000. The library, housed in 
asplendid, fireproof building, has 150,000 bound volumes and 27,000 
phlets, about 30,000 volumes having been received as gifts and 
to,000 purchased during the last year. Beginning in 1868 with 
twenty-six professors and instructors, the University now has 142. 
In 1892-3 there were just 1700 students, the increase over 1891-2 
being 163. Of special departments the most oe growth has 
been in the College of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, the 
Law School and the Graduate School, though the number of stu- 
dents in arts and science has doubled in the last eight years. 

During the twenty-five years of its existence, the State of New 
York has never given the University a cent. It is now, however, 

nding $50,000 for a new building for the College of Agriculture, 
oor. Flower having recommended the centralization of all scientific 
work in agriculture at Cornell, which is the land-grant college of 
the State. But the University as a whole trusts to private benefi- 
cence for its support. President Schurman said that a universit 
as broad in its scope and as democratic in its spirit as Cornell 
needs a greatly enlarged income. In an appeal for doubling the 
endowment, he particularizes the objects for which $3,000,000 are 
needed immediately. As Cornell gives free tuition to about 600 
students from New York—including four from each of the 128 As- 
sembly Districts,—the a he thinks, should receive special con- 
sideration from New Yorkers. 

Since its foundation, the University has had but three Presidents 
—Andrew D, White (1868-85), Charles Kendall Adams (1885-92) 
and Jacob Gould Schurman, its present young and vigorous execu- 
tive. 


Williams College Centennial 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE was incorporated one hundred years ago, 
although it had then existed fpr nearly forty years as a boys’ school. 
At the celebration of its centennial on last Saturday, Monday and 
Tuesday, many noted personages in education, literature, the 
church and politics were assembled. In the morning of the former 
day, President G, Stanley Hall of Clark University presided, and 

hes were made by Dean Henry P. Judson of the University of 
Chicago, Dean Edward H, Griffin of Johns Hopkins University, 
Prof, Truman H. Safford of Williams College and others, This 
session was an educational conference, and the subjects discussed 
had to do with the adjusting of the college curriculum. One 
suggested copying the Western custom of bringing the 

public schools and colleges into closer relations ; another advocated 
the leaving of all original research to the universities; while still 
another would make no change in the existing plan. On Tuesday, 
there was an historical address by Chancellor James H. Canfield of 
the University of Nebraska ; at noon there was a banquet at which 
ent Carter presided, and speeches were made by President 

ad + Columbia, President Eliot of Harvard and Gov. W. E. 

ussell, 
There were many class dinners and reunions. Among the well- 
visitors, besides those already named, were Lieut.-Gov. 
Wolcott, Senator Lodge, Bishop Lawrence, President Dwight of 
Yale, President Smith of Trinity, Miss Shafer of Wellesley, Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Prof. Charles A. Briggs, President 
Tucker of Dartmouth, Mrs. Mead of Mount Holyoke, Alexander 
King of Scotland and the Rev. Dr, Winchester Donald of Trinity 
rch, Boston. 

The following honorary degrees were conferred:—LL.D., Pres- 
ident Merrill E, Gates o Amherst, Senator Henry Cabot Kade, 

lor James H. Canfield of the University of Nebraska, 

President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth, President’ Smith of Trini- 

, Prof, Justin Winsor of Harvard, Prof. Brooks of Johns Hopkins, 

R. J. Kingsbury of Yale, William Everett of Quin , Justice 

of the New York Supreme Court, Justice Childs of New 

York and E. Swift Isham of Chicago; D.D,, Prof. C. A. Briggs of 

Union Theological Seminary, Prof. Chester H. H. Hartranft of 

Harvard, Prof. P. H, Pattison of Rochester, the Rev. J. P. Coyle of 
North Adams and the Rev. Arthur Lawrence. 





Quatrains 
LIFE is the conscious burning 
Of the carbon stored within ? 
A gas, a flame, a turning 
f foul things fine? a djinn 


Born of the chemic kinships ? 
—But then the Soul that crowns 
Roselike from a thousand stem-sli 
This burning bush? Ay, Zounds ! AH 


ee 
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The Lounger 


The Criti¢ was caught napping last week. It copied from the 
daily papers the statement that Robert Louis Stevenson had ar- 
rived in this country from Samoa, Of course he hasn't. The 
newspapers never give a correct account of his travels; and his 
stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, anticipating such a mistatement of 
the romancer’s intentions, writing to Mr, S. S, McClure on Sept. 6, 
made a point of saying that “ R, L. S.” was about to make a trip 
from Samoa to Honolulu and back, which would probably be 
chronicled as a voyage to England or the United States, His ob- 
ject in writing was to have such a statement contradicted, should 
it be made. A week ago the 7yrzdune said that Mr. Stevenson was 
in quarantine at Honolulu, nursing his sick Samoan servant, Talola, 
“ He sailed on the steamer Mariposa from Apia to Honolulu for a 
short visit, but after his arrival in port the servant was stricken 
with a malignant attack of measles. On the voyage, Mr. Steven- 
son twice contributed his services to entertainments given by the 
passengers, telling a weird tale of the sea and reading his graphic 
description of the great hurricane of 1889 at Samoa.” This reads 
well and sounds true. Perhaps it zs true. Quien sabe? 





THE PORTRAIT of Mr, Stedman, with a black beard tipped and 
fringed with white—a sable slightly silvered,—which accompanied 
my congratulations to the poet last Saturday on his attainment. of 
an age that half justifies him in wearing a beard of patriarchal 
whiteness, was borrowed from the Portrait Catalogue of the Publi- 
cations of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, An author is immortally 
young in his books, and should be so in his publishers’ catalogue, 

ut a reader here and there must have been struck by the discrepancy 
between my description of the youngest man of his age now living, 
and the counterfeit presentment of him that appeared between the 
upper and nether sections of the description, 





M. Y. BEACH of San Diego, Cal., says in The Writer —:* Away 
back in the ‘forties, Moses Y. Beach, editorand owner of the 
New York Sua, maintained, as a part of the equipment of his es- 
tablishment, a rage loft of. highly-bred carriers. These birds 
served between Philadelphia aah Nae York, much to Mr, Beach’s. 
advantage, By this means he secured reports from Washington 
ahead of his rivals. These pigeons were the talk of the country. 
Not infrequently birds were sent to sea on vessels chartered by Mr. 
Beach, and the news from Europe gathered from incoming vessels 
far from port was quickly transmitted to the Sus office under the 
wings of the birds. They flew at a pear of from seventy-five to 
ninety miles an hour.” hat can “ Empire Expresses ” and “ vg 
ing Dutchmen ” say for themselves after that? I believe that Mr. 
Bennett intends to employ carrier-pigeons as Herald news-mes- 
sengers, for he has a large number in cotes in the court-yard of 
the new Hera/d building, But why are they any better than tele- 
graph wires or pneumatic tubes? 





THE ARTICLE FROM the London Daély News, quoted on another 
page, concludes with a statement Which is rather hard to under- 
stand, taken in connection with the rest of the article. It is this :— 
“ The great cities of the American Republic have not yet found, so 
far as we can see, their inspired chroniclers and their prose poets.” 
If the question is one of “ inspiration,” it might not be worth while 
to discuss it; but can the writer be ignorant of what has been 
done for Boston by any number of writers, from Hawthorne down ; 
for New York by as many more, from Irving down to Howells, 
James, Janvier, Bunner, etc.; for New Orleans by Cable, Grace 
King and others; for Chicago by Fuller, etc. ; for San Francisco by 
Bret Harte e¢ a/.; for Washington by Mrs. Burnett, to name but 
one, and for Philadelphia by Tom Moore and others? And how 
about Portsmouth—the “ Rivermouth ” of Aldrich’s most graceful 
fancy and most polished pen ? 





Dr. CONAN DOYLE’s recent address, on “ Fiction as a Part 
of Literature,” delivered at Lucerne, has been much quoted by the 
English papers. Dr. Doyle showed himself to be very dip!omatic 
in speaking of his fellow-craftsmen, He hammered the critics, 
though, for not admitting that the present generation of writers is 
equal to the giants of the past, and stoutly maintained that “ the fic- 
tion of the present century was the most certain and permanent 
part of England's ap and would last in the memory and appre- 
ciation of the people after the labors of the statesman and the sol- 
dier had crumbled away. One very striking feature in rd to 
the present century fiction was its breadth of view.” If such state- 
ments could be as easily proven as they are made, Dr. Doyle might 
be regarded in the light of a prophet. The Doctor complimented 
Stevenson on being equally successful in writing short stories and 
in writing books, whic was not to Thackeray, Scott, 
Reade or George Eliot. To each in turn, Dr. Doyle dealt 
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out large spoonfuls of treacle, and it is safe to say that those who 
were fortunate enough to hear the words as they fell from his lips 
were not the only ones that appreciated them, I donot wish to 
deprive any living authors of their laurels, but I cannot say that I 
have yet recognized a Thackeray, a Dickens or a George Eliot in 
their ranks, But that may be my obtuseness, 

“ VOX ET PRATEREA NIHIL” is not one of the things that have 
been said of William Ewart Gladstone by his enemies ; so it is not 
so good a joke as it might be, that there is a William E. Gladstone 
in Rew York, who deals in gas— oxygen, laughing-gas and other 
trifles lighter than air. He is said to be asecond or third cousin of 
the eminent orator and statesman whose name he bears, 








M, FRANCISQUE SARCEY, the eminent French critic and lecturer, 
has recently become a convert to vegetarianism, Since April last 
not a bit of meat has passed his lips. M. Sarcey is too much of a 
journalist not to have “‘ made copy” out of this experience. He 
says he is only a “ moderate vegetarian,” that is, he only eschews 
meat, and admits eggs, butter, cheese, milk and fish into his régime. 
Contrary to the expectation of both himself and his friends he finds 
that he is in much more vigorous health, and in better working 
condition under the influence of his new daily menu than before. 
At first he felt hungry an hour or two after eating, but after fifteen 
days the craving for meat passed away, and now he not only eats at 
the same hours as before, but consumes much less, The advantages 
of the diet are, he says, most remarkable. His mind is clear, and 
his body more disposed for work ; he is no longer sleepy after meals, 
his brain is fresher, his limbs more elastic; and, more astonish- 
ing still, he has great resistance to fatigue, Formerly he felt 
the need of stimulants; now he has suppressed /es Pettts verres. 
He does not smoke, and he is even endeavoring to diminish the 
quantities of coffee which he has been in the habit of taking. Al- 
together, he is very enthusiastic, and closes his dietetic confession 

_ by asking others to ty his system. “ The first week is rather hard 
to bear,” he says, ‘but try it; you will soon feel the benefit.” 
What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. I know a very 
eminent American author who never touches vegetables but lives 
entirely upon meat, “It makes blood,” he says. 





“ Miss CLARA CLEMENS, eldest daughter of Mark Twain, who 
is not yet twenty years old, has written a play,” says the 7rzbune, 
“ which is said to be exceedingly clever ; it is allegorical in its char- 
acter.” If there is anything in heredity, the daughter of Samuel L. 
Clemens should be considerably brighter than other girls, and I 
have no doubt she is; but a reputation for cleverness founded 
upon “ it-is-saids" can hardly be satisfactory to a writer of real 
cleverness, The play in question should be printed, acted or ignored. 
Why not take the former course with it? ‘ Exceedingly clever” 
plays (like Miss Merrington’s.“‘ Lettarblais”’) are not the rule, but 
the exception. Anyone who can write them may be sure of a 
hearty welcome. 





A NEw YORK EDITOR sends me the table-of-contents of the first 
number of a Southern monthly, Florida Life, published at Jackson- 
ville. A glance at the list of contributors costs the Northern edi- 
torial heart agg envy ; for the first, seventh and last articles 
are by Generals, the second and eighth by Senators, the third by a 

udge, the fourth by a Colonel and the fifth by the President of the 

tate Senate, while another is by a Captain and still another by a 
Commissioner, Where but in the sweet, sunny Southland could 
such a galaxy of = and civil stars be pressed into the service 
of a ten-cent magazine 





HAVING LIVED at New Rochelle during the past twelve months, 
I have been struck by the number of literary, artistic, journalistic 
and similar folk who make their home in that old Huguenot set- 
tlement, which has grown so rapidly since Adrian Iselin, Hen 
Holt and others, working independently of each other, undertoo 
to develop it, a few years since. Among the literary people are 
Bronson Howard and Augustus Thomas, the playwright ; amon 
urnalists, John Habberton (who is an author also), Benjamin E 
Smith, nes editor of “The Century Dictionary,” Walter 
H. Page of 7) » Henry L. Nelson of Harper's Weekly, Clar- 
‘ence C, Buel of Zhe Century and James Creelman of the Heradd ; 
among the artists and illustrators, Frederick Remington, E. W. 
Kemble, Rufus F, Zogbaum and Hughson Hawley ; among the 
publishers several of the Appletons, including the lar Colonel 
of the Seventh R t, Henry and Charles Holt of Henry Holt 
. W. of Charles Scribner's Sons and the Gro- 
lier Club, G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ Knickerbocker Press is one of the 
chief buildings in the place. Francis Wilson the actor has a 
fine house and grounds in or near Residence Park, and Ferris 
Lockwood, Su endent of the Lenox Library, spends his win- 








































ters in Home Park. Moreover, a son of Canon Kingsley, a daugh. 


ter of Matthew Arnold and a brother of the present Lady Tenny. 


son are summer residents of the village. 


London Letter 


YESTERDAY I was in the little house at Chelsea which used to 
be Carlyle’s. It is tenantless just now, and there is some talk of 
a public purchase of it, that the country may preserve to itself al] 
that remains of the home of so much genius. So a good 
—_ have awakened to interest in the matter, and the house hag 

een put into the hands of a caretaker, whose day must be very 
near akin to that of the show proprietor at a country fair—bow.- 
ing one audience out and another in from weary hour to hour, 
However, it was late in the day when we went to Chelsea; a 
autumn mist was on the narrow street, the stones were dam a 
a half-hearted drizzle, and the place looked very empty and gloomy, 
But the tired caretaker saw, I think, that we were really interested 
in what we had come to see; and, after beginning with a callous, 
sleepy air to pull up the dingy blinds in the ground-floor room, she 
waxed into something near enthusiasm. ‘“ Remember Mr. Car. 
lyle? to be sure; she used to char for him. And a rough, unciyil 
old gentlemen he was ; wouldn’t answer when one spoke to him,” 
Strange, that it is always the evil that men do that lives after them 
so vividly ! 

There were two rooms on the ground-floor, opening out of one 
another—a double dining-room, the front looking on the blank wall 
opposite, the back giving a glimpse of a dank, desolate-looki 
little garden. And it was here that Tennyson sat with Carlyle 
talked by the hour of a Sunday evening ; it was out of this narrow 
ae that he passed to the tune of Carlyle’s rough voice, as they 

ade him “God speed” with “ Macpherson’s Farewell’’—“ a tune 
as rough as hemp and as strong as alion.” The staircase, th 
in very poor repair, has a fine oak balustrade, and above are 
bedrooms, of which the servant had distinctly the better choice, 
But above that again was the room we had really come to see, 
“It was here as Mr. Carlyle wrote them books of his,” said the 
woman. A large, lofty garret, well lit by a skylight; on either 
side the fireplace, bookshelves and cupboards let into the wall, the 
whole painted a uniform terra-cotta. On the doors of the book 
shelves are pencil sketches, by whose hand drawn I wonder—@ 
Rossetti-like woman with bare breasts and long, flowing hair, and 
a roughly drawn outline of a man’s head. And over all the s- 
lence of death and the shadow of decay. We passed into the gar 
den; and here the sense of desolation was the keenest. The path 





~was weedy and ill-defined, the wall of the house behind looked 


broken and inhospitable. By the stump of a tree, there is a plain 
staff of stone, marking the grave of Mrs. Carlyle’s pet dog. A 
worm-eaten water-tub and a ruined shrub or two complete the 
scenery. We shivered as we passed out again into the darkening 
street. 
‘‘A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ”: 

it was as though we had been face to face with Death, and looked 
into the sightless eyes of Decay. But it was worth the mele 

M. Zola’s visit to London is giving him much gratification. 
the evening in which he delivered his lecture, there was a reception 
at the Guildhall, half conversaztone, half ball, at which most of the 
journalists in London were present. It was just the sort of enter 
tainment that a city festivity always entails; and, if M. Zola will 
not be able to reckon it among the most stimulating of his 
ences, it must at any rate serve as an evidence of his reconciliation 
with the great British middle-class. Meanwhile, at sundry little 
lunches and dinners, he has been making the acquaintance of all that 
is fullest of promise in the London literary circle of the hour. 
what he had admired most in the Metropolis, he is reported 1 
have replied that nothing had seemed to him so beautiful or so pect 
liar to London as the pale haze that hangs over the river im 


early morning—an effect which he has ample 5 gpa < be 
x 


nessing from his rooms in the Savoy Hotel. é consi 
Bois de Boulogne more attractive than Hyde Park, but it must 
remembered that every one is out of London now, and the Row 
and its surroundings are deserted. It is scarcely fair to judge 
possibilities of the Park outside the season. 

I spoke last week of a pamphlet which M. Vizetelly issued, five 
re ago, in support of the morality of M, Zola’s novels, and ! 

ave since been enabled to see a copy of this very rare print. 
a small quarto of 86 pages, bearing no imprint but the very ful 
title, “ Extracts, Principally from the English Classics : 5n¢ 
that the Legal Suppression of M. Zola’s Novels would Logica 
Involve the 
Literature. London: 1888,” By way of introduction, are pf 
an extract from Macaulay's essays dealing with the suggested ® 

ression of the works of Wycherley and C ve, some note 

r. Andrew Lang on M. Zola, gathered from Zhe Foring 
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view, and comments by Mr. Henry ao and Signor Eduardo de 
Amicis, Then follow the questionable passages, from Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, onson, Ford, Dryden, Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, Defoe, Prior, Fielding, Sterne and the like. 
The book proves nothing, argues nothing. I suppose that no one 
ever ted that, if you start Bowdlerizing literature, you must 
begin the Book of Books itself. But the little pamphlet, in its 
paper boards, is a curiosity of bibliography, and one which, I 
, is catalogued in very few libraries. 

Is it the delay in the Se of the Laureate that is respon- 
sible for the continued activity among the minor poets? One hates 
to use the phrase “‘ minor poet” ; for it has cometo carry a kind of 

n with it, a sentiment which is entirely foreign to my use 
ofitin the present context. The simple implication of “ minor poet ” 
less-known, and of these, many may be angels unawares. Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson, brother of the author of that successful 
novel “ Dodo,” has to-day issued a volume of verse, which is said to 
bea suggestive return to the matter and manner of Wordsworth ; 
Miss Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) has settled at Ealing, where 
she is busy putting the finishing touches on a new collection of po- 
ems; and Mr. Grant Allen will shortly make his appearance as a bard, 
with a work to be called ‘“‘ The Lower —— Then, Dr, Garnett 
has a new book nearly ready; and so has Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
whose volume is to be entitled “ Spring’s Immortality.” Finally, 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘“‘ The Light of the World” is now ready in a 
new and illustrated edition, especially designed as a gift-book. 
There are fourteen pictures, reproduced from designs by Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt, nine of which were drawn especially for the present 
work, Among the old friends are “ The Light of the World,” the 
famous picture that now hangs in the Library of Keble College, 
Oxford; “ The Finding in the Temple” and “ The Triumph of the 
Innocents.” The book never had the success which attended “ The 
Light of Asia,” nor, indeed, was such fortune to be a aye seeing 
that much of the attraction of the earlier work was due to the un- 
familiar subject and its Oriental setting. But “ The Light of the 
World” was quite a book for illustration, and Mr. Holman Hunt 
was exactly the artist to undertake the task. In its handsome new 
form, it will probably be one of the most popular presents of the 
winter season, 
LONDON, 29 Sept., 1893. 


Boston Letter 

PoLitics do not naturally have a place in a letter to a literary 
paper but I am going to put in a paragra h here, in order to 
of the certainty of the Bay State’s having for its Governor aman 
fond of literature. The Democratic candidate, the Hon. Fae E. 
Russell, not only is a great reader, but is an enthusiastic ptol- 
and has frequently made trips on the Nile in the pursuit of his 
The Republican candidate, the Hon. Frederick T. Green- 
, is awarm lover of books, Toa caller, the other day, he said 
that he considered that his favorite author, James Russell Lowell, 
had never been fully comprehended, even by his most ardent ad- 
This statement he based on the opinion that “‘ The Cathe- 
and “ Columbus” were the two grandest poems written by 
American, and F they were not the ones that gave Lowell his 
fame. “ He was the truest American and broadest cosmo- 
of two centuries,” declared Mr. Greenhalge; and then 
ly referred to Mr. Lowell’s Mugwump proclivities and 
— have oe pence yin as and searerte Di 
man is regarde Mr, Greenhalge as no less delight- 

ful than Sir Walter Scott. P . ° 
sill aoe eran of an Critic will ines: gp rg will one a 
ap ed in the Sunda ournal of this week, as it 

will undoubtedly be f 
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to be of interest to every one. Mr. T, Russell Sulli- 
ee van, being asked by the Journal to tell which of his works he re- 
in the as his favorite, cither from interest in the story itself, or 
twit associations which it aroused, answered as follows :— 
“d ° ‘“ 10 yy ser ee 
ust. a ‘* Boston, October 4, 1893. 
» Row old My Dear Sir :—Your in uiry of yesterday reminds me win 
ge the bhi that an author's judgment of his work rarely agrees with 
of his public, and I have reason to think this true in my own 
ed, five M preference ig for a little tale called ‘Maestro Am. 
andl M which the attempt and the deed seem to me to cor- 
} More closely than in any other work of mine. ‘My first 
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it is as follows:—‘ Fantastic short tale to account for the 
Mona Lisa that recurs in all the female portraits of Leon- 
Vinci, ne Florence,—just before L. left it for the last 


aoe. was made in the year 1884—after a morning in the 
A the was not written until 1888, when a stanza 
ws ‘ Palingenesis’ suggested a motive for its plot. 
hed in the number of Scribner's Magazine for that 
lard reprinted in the first series of ‘Day and 
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Night Stories.’ In regard to the pleasures of composition, I be- 
lieve that these, great as they are, can never be unmixed with pain. 
The line carved upon the broken Icelandic oar, ‘Oft was I weary 
when I tugged at thee,’ may well occur to every man who looks 
back upon work in which he has tried todo his best. But without 
the conflict there is no victory. And the glory of conquering diffi- 
culties that seem for a time insuperable must always be the au- 
thor’s highest reward. Yours very truly, 
“T, R. SULLIVAN,” 

Musical affairs in Boston seem to be at a rather low ebb this 
year, I understand that the total result of the Symphony auction 
sale was much below what it has been in previous years; while the 
old popular Star Course, which has appealed to the ordinary lover 
of music rather than to the critical, found its premiums also drop- 
ping off, although the general sale was as oned as usual, In other 
words, people seem to want to hear all the music, but do not feel 
rich enough to pay the bonus for extra good seats. 

What curious romances in life turn up unexpectedly! Here in 
Boston now, is an artist, Henry Lelan, who, after a long period of 
distress and suffering, soaseny, ves heir to a fortune of $20,000, 
and is made perfectly happy. e came to this country from France 
a year and a half ago, having been well educated in art, through 
the liberality of his father, a man of wealth until unfortunate specu- 
lation swept away his entire fortune. For two years the youth 
stayed in New York, until summoned home to serve in the French 
army. Then he returned to America, and, with business growing 
duller and duller, was finally obliged to sleep in boxes and in door- 
ways and to go without food or clothing, until the Superintendent 
of the Industrial Home here gave him a small sum to paint figures 
in the chapel of the Home, on the death of his mother in France 
brings to him money left by her parents. 

illiams College is celebrating its centennial, and it may in- 
terest Crztic readers if I repeat, what I stated in a letter last spring. 
that the oldest graduates of that college now living are David Dud- 
Pd Field, the well-known New York jurist, and Jeremiah Porter of 
adley. The annual service in memory of Henry-F, Durant, 
founder of Wellesley College, was one of the events of the past 
few days; and the story of the founding of the College, as told by 
one of the speakers, is worth giving here. It seems that it was Mr. 
Durant’s first intention to build a stately mansion on the Wellesley 
estate, which he had bought a year after his marriage, and for that 
end he had the grounds laid out. But suddenly his little son, 
Henry, to whom he was greatly devoted, died, and that sad event 
entirely changed the aims of the father. He determined to become 
a minister of God. To aid young women, he built the College, and 
was religiously faithful to its interests until the last. 

Bishop Lawrence's consecration, while not so striking as that of 
his predecessor, Bishop Brooks, in the way of attracting public at- 
tention, was yet most imposing. The dignitaries of the Church 
came from all parts of the country, and the solemn services were 
conducted with impressive power. The Right Rev. John Williams 
of Connecticut was the consecrator. At Bishop Brooks’s consecra- 
tion, his two brothers were the attending presbyters; at Bishop 
Lawrence’s, two near relatives, the Rev. Arthur Lawrence and the 
Rev, Augustine Amory, were the presbyters. 

BOSTON, 10 Oct., 1893. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


THE DUTCH PICTURES at the Fair deserved an earlier descri 
tion; but the pressure of other matters prevented it. The oil- 
paintings fill three rooms, and the average merit is higher than in 
the exhibit of any other country. An unusual plan of selection was 
adopted by the competent Dutch jury which had the matter in 

n 





charge. Invitations to contribute were issued by H, W. Mesdag, 
the al Commissioner of Fine Arts, to the most eminent paint- 
ers in Holland, and only those pictures sent in response to these 


requests were shipped to Chicago, In consequence of this, noth- 
ing unworthy has crept in, and the exhibit shows the best that the 
strenuous little country is capable of producing. And the best is 
worthy of Holland’s great tradition in art. No other country sends 
a collection that is so intensely national. It affects one as do the 
novels of Maartens ; like them, it is and sombre, filled with the 
mists and rain of the marshes, strong with the homelier feelings and 
the simpler emotions. The leaden beauty of Dutch skies and 
waters, of rain-laden clouds and still stretches of low meadow- 
land is in these pictures. Holland itself has been the chief inspira- 
tion of its painters, and the low horizons and wide skies have an 
irresistible, melancholy charm. 
The moist atmosphere is as foreign to the sunny tness of 
France, as seen in the eastern , as is the cold, clear air of 
ordstrom picture. It has a distinc- 
tive quality which is born of Holland alone and carries her influ- 


ence directly into our lives. The greyness of the skies seems also 
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to affect Dutch home life, so that there is something ¢rés¢e in the 
bits of it depicted here. They suggest the dull tragedy of uninter- 
rupted labor ; but it is done so sympathetically, so tenderly, that 
one feels the painter himself to be one of the people. In these 
ualities, Josef Israels is ——_ than any other Dutchman, and 
the simplicity with which he represents his subject and leaves it to 
tell its own story is in the highest degree artistic. There is no 
touch of the model about his peasants; they are hardened with 
toil, but they are intensely human. Israels has a fine imagination, 
which purifies his work, and enriches it with a kind of poetic haze. 
He appeals to the understanding of the observer, but in an artistic, 
not in a literary way. ‘“ Alone in the World,” his most important 
picture here, shows a peasant seated by the bedside of his dead 
wife; and realistically as the subject is treated, the pathetic sim- 
plicity of it and the dull despair in the man’s face are such as only 
a t artist could conceive and execute, 
hat Israels has done for the peasantry of Holland, Mauve and 
H. W. Mesdag have done for its landscape and coast. The for- 
mer is represented by four small paintings, very lovely in compo- 
sition and feeling, but no one of them equalling his great poem, 
“The Flock,” which is hung in the loan collection, Mesdag’s 
skill is displayed on five large canvases, which show the coast and 
sea life of Holland. He is filled with the spirit of the place, he 
knows it instinctively, thoroughly; and he paints with the freedom 
and assurance which this knowledge gives him. The most re- 
markable work here is “In Danger,” in which a torn wraith of a 
acht battles with a furious, misty storm. The sea is admirably 
died, and, indeed, Mesdag is at his best in the rendering of 
water, But the peculiarity of the Dutch exhibit is in the number 
of talented painters which it brings forward. There is beautiful 
work by Jacob and William Maris, and Blommers and Neuhuys 
send many charming things. It is difficult to select the best from 
so much that is good, but the work of Kever, Poggenbeck, de Haas, 
Therése Schwartze, Taco Mesdag and Henrietta Ronner are es- 
pecially interesting. 

The Critic stated a few weeks ago that President Eliot of Har- 
vard is responsible for the fine inscriptions in the Court of Honor 
at the Fair, So felicitous are they, so well do they express the 
hopes of the discoverers and the aspirations of the Republic, that it 
is fitting to call attention to them again. In the most conspicuous 

ition, facing the Basin over the great arch of the Peristyle, is 
inscribed that magnificent saying of Christ's, “ Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” It seems to give the key 
of the situation, to concentrate and explain the parvebdinn beauty. 
In the same position on the lake side of the Water Gate is written, 


“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them.” - 


And above it is the fine dedication to the discoverers, “‘ To the bold 
men, their names remembered or forgotten, who first explored 
ee pees manifold the shores, lakes, rivers, mountains, valleys 
and s of this new world.” To the left of this, one reads, “A 
few dared, toiled and suffered; myriads enjoy the fruits”; and to 
the right, “ Of many races, tongues, creeds and aims, but all heroes 
of discovery.” Below, opposite the spring of the arch, is a tribute 
to the followers of these pioneers, ‘‘ To the brave settlers who lev- 
elled forests, cleared fields, made paths by land and water, and 
commonwealths”; and, in the corresponding place at the right, 
“ To the brave women who, in solitudes, amid strange dangers and 
heavy toil, reared families and made homes,” The simplicity and 
dignity of these acknowledgments from one generation to another, 
from plenty to privation, could not easily be surpassed. 

For the inscriptions on the Basin side of the Gate, President 
Eliot has utilized the work of other minds as well as his own, In 
the centre, it is solemnly dedicated “To the pioneers of civil and 
religious liberty,” and just below is written, 


‘** But bolder they who first off-cast 
Their moorings from the habitable past, 
And ventured, chartless, on the sea 
Of storm-engendering liberty.” 


To the left, by way of emphasizing the work these pioneers accom- 
plished, is “ Civil liberty the means of building up personal and 
national character”; and to the right, “ Toleration in religion the 
best fruit of the last four centuries.” Below these, again, opposite 
the spring of the arch, are the lines, 


“I, Freedom, dwell with knowledge; I abide 
With men by culture trained and fortified. 
Conscience my sceptre is, and law my sword.” 


at the right, on seco ss a nt, “We 

highly resolve government of the fe; e le, 

the people shall not perish from the port og F ul 

t is above this gateway to the blue lake that the beautiful Quad- 

modelled by French and Potter, is placed; and, in tri- 
chariot, the Discoverer seems to be entering into the king- 

which he made possible. The inscriptions on the exterior and 
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interior of the Administration Building are equally simple and 
nified, though designedly more restricted in their application. And 
on the base of the obelisk near the south colonnade is another in. 
scription, printed on one side in English, on another in Latin, ong 
third in Hebrew and on the fourth in Chinese. It reads as follows, 
“Four hundred years after the discovery of this continent 
Christopher Columbus, the nations of the world unite on this spot 
to compare in friendly emulation their achievements in art, science, 
manufactures and agriculture.” 

The attendance at the Fair on Chicago Day, which was fittingly 
celebrated on the anniversary of the great fire, reached 751,000, 
about 38,000 entrances being made on passes. One of the p 
says it was the greatest crowd since Xerxes ; but it was an Orderly 
and peaceful gathering, and, except in certain places, was so | 
knit that one could go through it with comparative ease. It was 
characteristic of Chicago to turn out e# masse in the effort to honor 
the city. But the most important event of the day was the signi 
of a check by Treasurer Seeberger for $1,565,310.76 which oneal 
the last dollar of debt of the Fair. wee | to the Treasurer's 
report, the building and maintenance of the Exposition up to this 
time have cost a little more than thirty million dollars. 

CHICAGO, I0 Oct., 1893. Lucy MONROE, 


The Drama 
‘‘ The Second Mrs, Tanqueray’”’ 


IF “THE SECOND Mrs. TANQUERAY,” by A. W. Pinero, which 
has just been produced at the Star Theatre in this city, does notat- 
tract as much attention here as it did in London, last season, the 
responsibility, or much of it, will lie at the door of Mrs, Kendal, 
whose conception of the principal female character is as ona 
it is unfortunate. The play itself is a vigorous, truthful and un- 
conventional piece of work, although it is by no means the master 
piece which some enthusiasts have declared it to be. Least of all 
does it mark any new departure in the art of dramatic writing, 
The materials which it employs are as old as the hills, and 
moral which it enforces is one of the oldest known in the history 
of the theatre or of literature. 

The story, stripped of all details, may be told in a very few 
words. Aubrey Tanqueray is a widower whose marriage was 4 
deplorable mistake. His wife was a cold, unsympathetic devotee, 
to whom all pleasure was in the nature of sin; and when she died 
in the course of a few years, after exacting a promise that heronly 
child, a daughter, should be educated in a French convent, he began 
to crave a more congenial companionship. This, it seems, he wal 
sceptical of finding among women of severe virtue and, at the rising 

f the curtain, he has selected for his second venture one Paula 
Ray, who has been known by a variety of other names, to none of 
which had she any legal right. In her he thinks that he can dis 
cern the qualities most essential to his happiness, and, believing 
her to have been more sinned against than sinning, he is willing to 
overlook the past for the sake of the future. The inevitable conse 
quences follow. His first trouble is the unexpected return home 
of his daughter, of whom his new wife at once grows furiously 
jealous, simply because her stepchild enjoys a degree pf respect 
which is denied to herself. From being bored, Paula becomes me 
rose, then passionate, proceeding to excesses which strain the 
most supernatural patience and devotion of her husband to the 
end of endurance and then break them down altogether. The 
recklessness once more takes possession of her, and she fills Al: 
brey’s cup of sorrows to the brim by insulting his oldest friends and 
choosing for her favored guest one of the most disreputable of her 
former Sate associates. This gradual development of her 
instincts is shown with remarkable power and skill, and her ab 
vance toward the ruin of all her own and all her infatuated 
band’s hopes is as logical and convincing a study as 
wished for. The final crash comes when she recognizes in the a 
cepted suitor of her step-daughter a man with whom she had her 
self lived in her wilder days. A more horrible situation for 
concerned could scarcely be imagined, but Mr. Pinero handles 
the most unflinching ee The man tries by threats and entres 
ties to make her keep silence, but the wretched woman feels that 
she can do no less than tell Aubrey all, and, after confession, 
commits suicide. 

This miserable tale, Mr. Pinero sets forth with the most uncom 
promising plainness of speech and action. Having chosen his cot 
ditions he works them out by a rational and natural process t 
only possible conclusion—complete catastrophe ; and, in atte 
at least, his play is ama a ed satisfying and artistic. The pie 
moreover, is perfectly wholesome, inasmuch as the whole tendeny] — 
of it is to illustrate the folly and the danger of defying the 4% 
of common morality. Whether anything is to be pies y 
public study of such phases of life is a question which few pen 
would hesitate to answer in the negative. Certainly, th 
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new lesson to be taught on this subject, and it is ually certain _ to paint, it matters not what—a fat woman runees from a bath- 
that Mr. Pinero has contributed nothing toward the solution of one tub, for instance, as M. Degas has done. If he has an artist’s eye 
of the most puzzling of modern social problems. All that canbe he will perceive a suggestion of beauty in the rhythmical succession 
said of his play is that it is novel in its audacity, 97K in its of the folds of fat, the creases of the skin ; he will match the tones, 
» logical in its developments and brilliant in its iterary _like the tones of old ivory and vellum, ogee of selecting from the 
’ countless muances before him those that will at once Wha up a 
Uniortunately, as has been intimated, Mrs. Kendal, possibly —_similitude of his fat Venus and fall into a finer harmony than nature 
the view of proving her versatility, paints Paula in such coarse offers, That done, though his subject may be vulgar, his yes 

and flaring colors that Aubrey is left utterly without defence for _will not be; the subject will have disappeared in the work of art. 
his infatuation. No man marrying such a woman could possibly Doubtless, it is still needful to 


preach this narrow but essen- 
expect anything but shame and disaster. Mr. Pinero, of course, tially artistic creed, even to some artists, But the artist who 
imagined a woman with outward graces of manner and certain believes that it formulates for him ‘his whole duty is obviously 


positive merits which might compensate, in some degree for her _ in danger of ceasing to be human. He not only transforms his 

lapses. Mrs, Kendal depicts a person altogether unpre- subject but selects it: and why should he choose to paint an ugly 
sentable, Her — in certain episodes reveals unexpected human being rather than a beautiful still-life but from a non-artistic 
breadth and vigor, but her efforts are misplaced and the result is interest in the subject? Logically, the doctrine pushes its adher- 


s. Mr. Kendal plays the difficult part of Tanqueray with ents from abstraction to abstraction until hardly anything is left 
admirable tact and discretion, and Mr. Dodson gives a wonder- but a purely decorative assemblage of lines and colors, Mr, 
fully clever sketch of a soft-hearted cynic. The remainder of the. Whistler is its chiefest prophet, and if, with all his wonderful gifts, 
cast is satisfactory, but not brilliant. he makes a weaker impression than Velasquez, it is not, as Mr, 


Moore suggests, because he is physically a weaker man, but because 









he has not the mental strength to a large human subject and 

The Fine Arts. wring the beauty out of it. Still, Whistler’s best painting is uni- 

‘‘Tlodern Painting’’ versally admitted to be the beautiful portrait of his mother, now in 

By George Moore. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons. the Luxemburg. It is safe to Say it is also that in the subject 


IN THE ESSAY that he has put, for a sting, at the end of his book, in which {in Mr. Moore's sense) he has taken the deepest interest, 
Mr, George Moore proclaims the aim of the “ New Art Criticism,” The dislike of subject which has carried Mr. histler to the 
of which he is one of the lights, to be the destruction of the Eng- unique and eng | position in which he has had the good sense 
lish Royal Academy. Incidentally, the pernicious activities of the to stick, in despite of logic, has carried others into those impression- 

ealers, “art patrons,” drawin -masters, of the Houses of _ istic experiments deprecated by Mr. Moore. We cannot see that 
ent, of the Royal Family and of the photographic cameraare much harm has been done, so far. On the contrary the bounds of 
to be stopped, and art is to be made free and sweet as the air ina art have been widened, But it is plain that the whole movement, 
syPsy Caravan or in a Montmartre tavern at “two o'clock in the begun in a reaction abuse of the “subject,” has gone 
morning.” At this distance we cannot feel much concern for the fate aS far as is proper. There is danger in both extremes; or, rather, 
that hangs over the Royal Academy and its favorite picture-dealers, both are signs of weakness, It is idle to seek to make amends for 
We cannot even pretend to shudder when Mr. Moore proposes to poor painting by moral or poetic or humoristic intentions which 
lay waste South Rvatingion with dynamite, to further the realiza- are thrown away because of the poor painting. It is equally futile 
of those two dreams of the dim future, an English art—and to reduce art to rhythm as Mr. Moore does, or to experiments on 
the Irish Republic. And if artists prefer to frequent the Rat Mort the optic nerve as with some of the impressionists, in the attempt 
rather than go to church, it is no affair of ours. But when Mr, whol ly to get rid of the subject. As the subject vanishes so does 
Moore, in other essays, gives the reasons for his onslaught, we be- _ the picture. ; : 
in to be interested, for they concern art and artists everywhere. There are other Paths Perilous on which Mr. Moore seeks to 
oe is in a decline, says My. Moore, and the Royal Academicians engage his readers, but we must be content with giving this general 
¢# al, for their own foolish or selfish ends, have brought it about. warning. He is an entertaining writer, appreciative of much that 
And the means that they have employed are the cultivation of “the is good in modern art; taking a little too seriously both the pictu- 
subject” and the introduction of “ square French brush-work.” resque Bohemians of Montmartre and the commonplace respecta- 
Why is it, Mr. Moore asks, that the best art of the centu , that of _ bilities of St, John’s Wood, He may be read with pleasure, pro- 
France, should seem to him inferior to English eighteenth-century vided one will forego all expectation o profit. 
work? And, without stopping to think that it may possibly be 
to prejudice on his part, he answers unhesitatingly that this Art Note 
“Failure of the Nineteenth Century” is due to “ the subject” and steels , 
the “square brush-work.” Now the Royal Academy has always THE Garfield Monument Association is so pleased with Aca 
the home and fortress of “the subject,” and recently it has tus St. Gauden’s design for a memorial of the murdered President 
a disposition to substitute the Prench brush-work for its in Fairmont Park, that it has been’ decided to incur a greater ex- 


own ™stipple.” Hence, the doom that Mr. Moore Pronounces on _ pense than the $15,000 already raised for carrying it out. 
that institution, As for the square brush-work, it is simply the 

















—Mr. Walter Crane has been appointed head of the Municipal 
8008e-step of handling, if we may be allowed such a collocation of Art School of Manchester, the salary being 600/, a year, 
ot one clever young man in ten but begins to vary his —Ford Madox Brown, the painter, died in London on Oct. 6. 
re work a$ soon as he has Painted one or two decent heads, if 146 was born in Calais, France, in 1821. His pictures have become 
+ ge But the question of “subject” is a more important familiar in many exhibitions, Mr, Brown was a frequent writer 
haan’ r. Moore puts it, it is equivalent to the old cry of“ Art and lecturer on art, and one of the leaders of the Pre-Raphaelite 
s LER ‘ movement. Several of his paintings were seen at the entury 
What Mr. Moore means by “subject” is the subject seen from Club in this city last year, 
any point of view but the artistic. To illustrate : the farmer does 
hot see his hog as Mr. Horatio Walker does, The farmer's eye 
tales ‘note of the 
bacon that he 


every indication of the weight and quality of James Payn on “Social Test-Words”’ 
ieee ge hg cnet fe hg yn mend [James Payn, in ///ustrated London News, Sept. 9.] 


seen his “Absinthe Drinkers” with the severe eye “In the American Critic there is a curious and interesting arti- 
he could never have peewee them. But ifWalker cle upon ‘ Social Test-Words,’ This is really a much more impor- 
about porcine beauty and more about avoirdupois he tant matter than that of misused words, for we may misuse words 
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Pp certain patrons of art; and Raffaelli might be in good company, whereas the use of words that are not ‘good 
of country —— if he would only draw as yand form’ is fatal to our social position, Of course, the American 
a. oad as Cruikshank. M, Detaille, who has a mar- standpoint is different from our own. The v. 





KSI : ery phrase ‘ good 
than an artist's love of neatness and precision, form,’ for example, the correctness of which in this country is open 
military pictures, which are the delight of militia col- to doubt, is readily accepted by the Transatlantic writer as ‘ ex- ; 

pressing just what can be ie pment in no other way.’ Instead of 
this way that, since Greuze, artists have erred, according the word ‘ correctness,’ which has nothing to do with social matters, 
(alt, Moore—English Academic 
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ians worst of all. They have I should myself have used the word ‘gentility,’ but for the ban 
saad to be all things all men, archeologists, bo- under which it lies. It has been decreed by an unwritten law that 
—everything but 















: ters. No wonder art it is hopelessly vulgar, worse even than word ‘gentlemanly,’ 
never acted so before. Titian’s “ Entomb- though, as one of the Z7¥mes correspondents on the subject has 
& contrast of colors, Michel Angelo’s ceiling a lot of by the best 


s only ted out, if ‘manly’ is accepted 
the nude and of drapery. A painter should be content Vostienani’? Of course, by the * 


circles, why not 
circles’ is not meant 
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‘ smart people,’ but persons of good birth and breeding. If, says 
the American writer, a woman says to him, ‘I love tomaytoes; I 
think they’re elegant,’ he should ‘ place her quite low down in the 
social scale,’ which does not sound uncharitable. 
“ But his own views, as far as pronunciation goes, seem u- 
liar. ‘Both in England and America,’ he says, ‘it seems to be an 
established fact that the words, “novel,” “curtain,” “ certain,” 
“satin,” and “ Latin,” should be abbreviated in the last syllable, 
and made into “ nov'l,” “ curt’n,” “ cert’n,” “ sat’n,” and “ Lat’n,” ’ 
and he regrets that, this being so, the children in American public 
schools are still be to say ‘novel,’ ‘satin,’ and ‘ Latin,’ which, 
‘if they take a position in after-life, will stamp them as having 
belonged to a lower one.’ This rather takes one’s breath away, 
and one does not get it again when the writer goes on to tell us that 
his carpenter talks about ‘cur-tins,’ instead of ‘curt’ns,’ which 
proves that a very respectable young man may not be a model of 
ronunciation. However, this only shows that the social test-words 
in America are very different from those of our own country, some 
of which, indeed, are quite peculiar to it. The calling a contem- 
of our own rank ‘Sir,’ for instance (except in correspon- 
dence), or by his name with the ‘ Mr.’ before it, when we are well 
acquainted with him, is a sign of our not having been always in such 
good society as that in which we are at present. A still more 
certain proof of this is the use of the word ‘gentleman’ instead of 
‘man.’ No one who has been to public school, or who has mixed 
from the first with the upper classes, ever says ‘A gentleman was 
telling me the other day’ when speaking of a man of his own rank ; 
he says ‘A man’; whereas the self-made man invariably says ‘A 
entleman,’ unconsciously, perhaps, reverting to the period when 
e fact of being addressed by such on equal terms was exceptional. 
There are, on the other Saad some words obnoxious to scholars 
which, nevertheless, are in constant use among well born and tol- 
erably educated people—as, for example, ‘reliable’; and there are 
others used by scholars, and even by minor poets, such as ‘tireless,’ 
as applied to a wing, which has no existence in the language except 
in connection with a wheel. It should, of course, be ‘untiring.’ 
Finally, there are some vulgarisms, such as the use of ‘commence’ 
instead of ‘begin ’—almost universal among the lower classes— 
which are inexplicable.” 





The Short Story in America 
[The London Daily News) 


“ THE CONGRESS of Literature was held at Chicago,” says Mr. 
Walter Besant in a letter to Zhe Times, “at a fitting moment. 
It may be taken,” Mr, Besant says, “as the inauguration of a new- 
literature which has just begun to spring up in the West—a litera- 
ture of which I for one was profoundly ignorant until I learned 
about it on the spot.” Now this is exactly the literature about 
which England is just beginning to learn. “ At present,” says Mr. 
Besant, “ it exists chiefly im promise ; but if it is a bantling, it is a 
vigorous bantling.” Yes, we should say that it was a decidedly 
7 bantling. 

he North American telling of short stories is as yet only in its 
infancy. When we speak of North America, we speak of course 
concerning the whole vast population who live between Lake Su- 
perior and the Gulf of Mexico—between the Narrows of New York 
and the Golden Gate of San Francisco. Within these somewhat 
expansive limits a new literature is expanding every day. America 
is being discovered and by native discoverers quite unlike Chris- 
topher Columbus or the more or less legendary Prince Madoc. 
America is being discovered all over again by the native writers who 
have the gift to write about her. We learn all about the ways of 
the different States and counties and townships in the United States 
by the instruction of a number of young writers, who flash the 
whole story for us with the vigor of impressionists in art, combined 
with a certain gravity and stillness in their work which the mere 
impressionist does not always secure. There are,in fact, American 
short stories se up which have to be regarded as serious works 
of literature, but which hardly get known as well as they ought to 
be known on this side of the ocean. The number of merely 
Western stories which are growing up in American literature is 
something quite portentous. The number of these stories which 
can distinctly literary and artistic merit is something more 
s still. Mr. Besant mentions by name several of these 
new-comers, men and women. He names many names which as 
yet are hardly known to this country. But he mentions, on the 
other hand, some names which, all unknown the other day, are al- 
ready beginning to be popular, not to say dear and famous, among 
the readers of the old country. 
We have little idea in Eng and generally of the infinite varieties 


of life and of conditions and of manners which forbid the American 
om being described as one homogeneous ulation. 
we are most of us a little surprised perhaps to find that 
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there is an American village literature, if we may call it so, spring. 
ing up everywhere in America which accentuates the manners 
each little community, and makes a perfect photograph of the A 
of each city and each village. We began to learn something—mogt 
of us—from “Elsie Venner” and from “ The Blithedale Romance” 
After these works of Eastern literature came Bret Harte and his 
life of the canvas town and the prairie. No one can doubt that 
the American life pictured by Bret Harte was a revelation for 
Eastern America and for Europe. The days of the canvas tow, 
have passed away. Solid cities stand, with opera house and éen 
tric light, where canvas tents were once spread over the prairie 
and where the click of the revolver was familiar, and the news of 
“a man for breakfast” was not regarded with any astonishment, 
But although the more startling occurrences in far western life 
have gone well nigh out of memory, there is still a western life 
which is unlike any other life and which has its clever chroniclers, 
There is a life of Western America which is still admirably ang 
faithfully described by chroniclers who work, indeed, in the spirit 
of Bret Harte, but who are not by any means servile followers 
of his method. It is curious and interesting to note how 
clever and even we might say brilliant stories of American life are 
written by American authors whose names as yet are hardly known 
in England, The names of these really gifted and successful story 
writers will be known here one day—we cannot have much doubt 
about that. Some of us can remember taking up a book at ap 
English railway station, and finding it called “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
by one Nathaniel Hawthorne, previously unknown to us, and read- 
ing it and finding new thoughts and new conditions of life revealed 
to us, In the same sort of way we now and then come on ast 
of American life—it may be Western, it may be Eastern—wi 
fills us with the idea of a newdiscovery. The Americans have no 
doubt, like the French, a gift of short stories. Perhaps in time we 
shall learn from them, as hitherto we have failed to learn from the 
French, the gift of telling short stories. 

The Americans certainly have developed the gift to a marvellous 
extent. Mr. Besant mentions the names of several authors—we 
could mention the names of others—who have developed and em 
hibited this gift, During the last few years quite a considerable 
number of American men and women appear to have arisen who 
are endowed with this peculiar gift of telling short stories, We 
need hardly speak of a woman like Miss Mary E. Wilkins, who cap 
tell short stories with a concise art which France never surpassed, 
and with a purity which France apparently never troubled itself to 
equal, The stories of Miss Wilkins are, of course, limited in their 
range. They deal with the lives of a certain class of people in the 
villages of New England—with a poverty which, unlike English 
poverty, is never associated with dirt, with a narrow and pinched 
and bounded life which had little to do with passion and little to do 
even with love, but which, nevertheless, had much to do with sul 
fering of its own kind and ee in its restricted way. Even 
since the early stories of Miss Wilkins we have had an out 
of short stories following hers in order of time, but hardly tobe 
associated with hers in the sense of artistic imitation ; storie 
scribing the newer life of the West just as her stories descri 
newer Tite of the East. Hawthorne described one sort of 
of the East. He pictured olden Salem and the ancient 
Boston and the attempt at Socialism which is made fascinal 
“ The Blithedale Romance.” Miss Wilkins discovered a humbitt, 
less miraculous and more realistic, although not more real, form of 
New England life in the outskirts of Boston and under the vey 
shadow of Brook Farm. In the same sort of way the tracks 
Bret Harte have been followed up, not merely fo lowed, Bret 
Harte opened up to Europe, and even to America, the life of the 
California canvas town—its conditions, its hand-to-mouth 

rinciples, its inevitable disregard of the way of civilized society, 
its rigid enforcement of a set of principles which sprang up out 
the very gold dust and the very sand. There are coming up n0W 
in America authors who see the society described in the firstite 
stance by Bret Harte with fg which look keenly and honestly 0 
the newer conditions of life that have grown up since the days whe 
Bret Harte first opened that new vein in modern literature. E 
day it would seem some American publisher brings out 4 
good volume of short stories by an American writer. Mbt 
get anything quite original, but we get very good modifi res! 
conditions which once allowed of originality. Certainly the a 
can short story of to-day, whether it has to do with Eastern Mem 
Western life, whether it be of the New England village or the 10¥® 
prairie, has a vigor and a reality that, told however often, Gay = 
originality with them. The great cities of the American Kep 
have not yet found, so far as we can see, their inspired chro 
and their prose poets. 




















THE second edition of Prof. Goldwin Smith's “ United 5t@ 
is already issued by Macmillan & Co. es 
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Columbia’s Last Year 


AT THE LAST MEETING of the Trustees of Columbia College, it 
ed that during the past year the pore had received 
{ nd volumes, of which 8732 were procured by purchase or 
and 11,065 were gifts ; the total number of volumes exceeds 
‘60000, Gifts of money to the Library amounted to $29,273.47, the 
of which were from Samuel P. Avery and Charles H. Senff. 
The Avery Architectural Library now numbers 8000 volumes. In 
addition to the gifts for library purposes, the Treasurer received 
the year the following sums :—Estate of the late President 
Barnard, $7507. 24; Joseph F. Loubat for the Loubat prizes, $8400 ; 
ames Gordon Bennett for the Bennett prize, $1000; on account of 
the Trowbridge Fellowship, $8250; Joseph Pulitzer, for the Pulitzer 
Fund, $100,000; and for miscellaneous objects, $10,179.10; total, 
$135,336.34. For the building fund, the following amounts were 
| deknowledged -—J. Pi 







erpont Morgan, $33,333.33; Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, $35,000; D. Willis ames, $1 Bee. Alfred C. Clark, 
$10,000; Morris K. Jesup, $5000; A, C. Bernheim, $1000; John 


A, King, $1000; and Abram S. Hewitt, $1000; total, $108,000.33. 


Current Criticism 

Tue Pay OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS.—We pass over Pres, 
Harper's observations [in Ze Forum] upon the necessity to the 
- professor of a long vacation, of a private library, of forei 
travel, of a pension, of “ keeping up with the procession ” in the 
matter of “ the expenses of respectability.” So far as these obser- 
vations imply that college professors should be a favored class, 
we regard them as sophistical. But the whole spirit of Pres. Har- 
per's plea seems to us unfortunate. It painfully suggests the 
tone of the Grand Army of the Republic, demanding pensions for 
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eno all soldiers as “salvage.” We miss all reference to “ plain living 
e we and high thinking.” We do not ignore the irksomeness of pomeey. 
a the We do not deny that splendid talents have been made unavailable 
for scholarly research by the pressure of pecuniary care. But, after 
lous all, the pursuit of truth is a joy and a recompense in itself, and the 
—we true teacher thinks of many other things than the amount of money 
d ex that he is earning. Much of the best work in every department of 
rable life is done by those who get little pay for it, and from the material- 
. who istic point of view this is an injustice to be rectified, That may be 
We ‘true, but the men who do this work:receive a compensation that is 
0 cab not to be measured in dollars and cents. They may look with some 
bitterness upon their sleek co-workers, “ lucky fellows ” in the esti- 
self to mation of the world, who do inferior work for higher pay, but they 
. their do not give themselves up to repining. Hage hold, and every brave 
in the and true man holds, that all faithful work, all pure, unselfish devo- 
nglish tion to truth, is sooner or later rewarded, and they would not stand 
nched they do were their thoughts occupied with the amount of 
to do their pecuniary recompense.— 7he Evening Post. 
h sul . 
Even MAUPASSANT’s STYLE.—Guy de Maupassant was the godson of 
— Flaubert, the author of “ Madame Bovary.” He was always treated 
to de with paternal tenderness by that novelist, whom he resembled, both 


y and mentally, * * * As a writer De Maupassant 
attained his godfather’s standard of perfection in matter and in 
manner, The style was of classic strength, ease, simplicity, clear- 
ness and beauty. No striking effects were aimed at, and there was 
















































‘hardly a phrase that did not strike. He was natural without vul- 
- of ey. and looked for beauty to clearness and life, eschewing every 
orm of ornament, and avoiding instinctively what was far-fetched 
we and eccentric, He had the power to rivet the attention of the 
ac Bret seader from the first to the last phrase, whether of a one-volume 
Py novel or short story, There was something akin to De Maupassant’s 
> an descriptions in the sketch books written by Thackeray before he 
ed a5 a moralist, and most of all in “ From Cornhill to Cairo,” 
— Harte was nearer still in “ M’liss,” “The Luck of Roaring 
) hee Camp” and “ The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” But there was no un- 
up ine or inequality in De Maupassant. I am not sure that he 
first “8 Wrote with the extreme ease which is one of the characteristics of 
ge - Works, I often saw him after a bout of work, and noticed that 
che a and had drawn denty on his nervous resources, 
sl eu this concluded strenuous efforts. The breath of life that 
do 


his literary achievements save “ Le Horla” and a 































of 
c sor published in “ Le Figaro” was thrown into them at the cost 
ations of author, * * * Flaubert let Guy worship the muse of 
\— until he thought he had got out of her temple all that — 
m ion. and then — him to write works of fiction in small 
a ee escape from the temptation of being wordy, He was 


prose than of poetry. Prose not having the same 

to tickle the ear required the perfection of Greek 

to be the triumph of common-sense. It should be 

strong — and go home rapidly to the mind. 
um 


























m for poetic thought than good prose— 
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prose rooted in truth. Flaubert was never satisfied with any story 
of Guy de Mau nt until, thirteen or fourteen ago, the 


manuscript of “ Boule de Suif” or “ Suet Dumpling ” was shown to 
him.—Z. C., in The New York Tribune. 





MR. JAMES ON LITERARY CRITICISM.—Mr. Henry James has a 
brief paper on literary criticism in his recent volume of essays, 
which he finds to be a desperately bad affair for the most part, as 
nee in England and America. In fact, he has some pretty 

ard things to say of the “ roaring routine of reviewing,” whichthe 
considers “ an unprecedented invention for darkening counsel,” and 
of the rash incompetence with which offhand critics “ blunder in 
and out of the affair as if it were a railway station—the easiest and 
most public of the arts instead of the most complicated and the 
most particular.” This is an old complaint, and we are not con- 
cerned to deny that it is well founded; but we should have been 
glad if Mr. James had given us his opinion of the practical effect of 
current reviewing on authors and publishers and the purchasing 
public. There are multiplying signs that publishers at any rate are 
coming to regard a hearty critical damning of a book as a capital 
advertisement of it, very much in the way that a dubious perlosiicst 
was sure its fortune was made when a particular issue of it was 
seized by the Society for the Prevention of Vice. A part of the 
vogue of a certain religious novel was no doubt due to the audacity 
of its publishers in advertising the very respectable body of adverse 
opinion upon it, and calling nyse the public to buy and read and see 
what fools the critics were. It would be a very curious and fruitful 
inquiry, if some one competent to undertake it could be found to 
push it, to determine exactly what weight notices of a book, “ hand- 
some” or otherwise, have in its sales;7 It might turn out that there 
has come a complete change since Keats’s day, and that the fierce 
criticism which is said to have broken his heart would be just the 
ya to fill his pockets if he were living to-day.— 7he Evening 

ost, 





WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—The year 1893 will 
mark another date in the history of the higher education of women. 
No fewer than ten ladies have passed the examination for the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Tripos. Two are Wranglers, and one—Miss 
Johnson of Newnham—stands between 5 and 60n the list. Her 
companion, Miss Stoney, stands equal to No, 17. All the others, 
with two exceptions, hold rank with the Senior Optimes. It is a 

t achievement, and it recalls that year of wonders, 1890, when 
iss Fawcett beat the Senior Wrangler himself. Miss Johnson, like 
Miss Fawcett, was born at Cambridge, and like Miss Faweett, she 
comes of a family that is no stranger to academic distinction. 
Her brother was fifth Wrangler some few years ago. These suc- 
cesses are no longer exceptional, nor are they confined to any par- 
ticular order of studies. Miss Ramsay, now Mrs, Butler, led the 
way in them when she passed so brilliantly as Senior Classic some 
time before Miss Fawcett’s great feat; and, in Miss Fawcett’s own 
ear, Miss Alford of Girton took a first place in the Classical 
ripos. * * * These successes in the great examinations are 
doubly flattering to women because they imply as much force of 
character as a intellect. Only a cool hand can hope to win in 
them. Miss Fawcett was so perfectly sure. of herself that she in- 
sisted on taking the examination as — a part of her ord 
work, and positively declined the proposal ‘of a short holiday for rest 
before the struggle. How much longer will the universities refuse 
to admit women to the degrees they have earned? The present 
system of exclusion is absurd, These ladies take high rank in the 
ripos, yet they are not in the Tripos at all, They are simply ex- 
amined as a matter of favor, but strictly speaking they have no 
lace in the list. Their numbers mean no more than that, if they 
Riad been men, they would have had their reward, How genial 
would be our satire if such a thing were related of the Chinese |— 
London Daily News. 





“ THE COMMON AND HUMAN IN LITERATURE.” —If only some 
of our writers, who are ever in search of novelty in “local color” 
and startling supersensual conditions, would only abandon their 
voyages to the Moon and those uncomfortable gs who in the 
transplanting from this world lose their humanness without ob- 
taining a new semblance, and also without obtaining ont, Sate 
lent qualities for those of which they are bereft, and with 
what, unfortunately, they regard as commonplace, we should un- 
doubtedly suffer less from the commonplace in our literature, The 
literature of the pantomime never excites any higher or deeper feel- 
ing than that of surprise, and is therefore not ve ataag, = and 
its lease of life is subject to the caprices of prado ‘he poets 
who open the world to us and thrill us, were not able to deliver 
their message in the murky, sawdusty arena of Arcadia, Some 
poets have been constrained by the literary fashion of their time to 
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try to falsify the world with a rushlight ; but the greatest have 
always become so by open contempt of both fashion and tradition 
—or through their lapses from the prevailing standard rather than 
through their successes. Shakespeare shifts his scene to Arcadia, 
and immediately God’s sun, that had scarcely ever penetrated 
there before, breaks in, the gray mist is dissolved, and lo! the 
scene is familiar—we have always moved and lived in Arcadia, 
and wonder why we were stifled in it before, Shakespeare has 
made us forget it is Arcadia—he himself has forgotten it. This is 
not the Arcadia of Spenser and others, It is the everyday world 
in an unfamiliar guise. The usual inhabitants of Arcadia are 
wheeled off the scene the moment Shakespeare peoples it. These 
fantastic knights and ladies are sensible to human emotions, pas- 
sions, love and pity—they are men and women, wits and philoso- 
phers in motley, ‘“ The Faerie Queene,” on the other hand, as a 
protracted study or entertainment, becomes very hard reading.— 
Walter Blackburn Harte, in The New England Magazine. 


Notes 
. B, LippincoTT Co, announce the fourth edition of Anne H. 
on’s ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways,” and, in addition to this, 
a large-paper ¢dition de luxe. 

—Messrs. Duprat & Co. announce for publication in November, 
“ The Book-Lover’s Almanac for the year 1894,” with etchings by 
Robida and other illustrations, 150 copies being on Japan-paper, 
with remarque proofs of the etchings, at $6 per copy, and 450 on 
VanGelder-paper, at $3 per copy. 

—Harper's ror People is to have an “ extra” entitled Vaca- 
tion, issued in the holiday seasons of the year. It will contain a 
complete, illustrated story. 

—Since the rae of the copyright in Heine’s works, numer- 
ous editions of them have been published, and quite recently Prof. 
Elster’s critical edition of his writings has been issued by the 
Bibliographisches Institut of Leipzig—for the third time, The 
Atheneum believes, within the space of a few years. 


—President and Mrs, Low gave a reception to Prof. and Mrs. 
von Helmholtz in the Library of Columbia College, on last Tuesday 
evening. 

—The Latin play which is to be given in Chicago by the students 
of St. Francis Xavier's College, on the evening of Oct, 20 (Manhattan 
Dey). was presented on Thursday evening in the — theatre, 
in this city, Monsignor Satolli, who is the guest of the Jesuit 
Fathers, being present. It is said that Mayor Carter H. Harrison 
of Chicago will make an address of welcome in Latin to the players. 





—William Smith, LL.D., the eminent classical philologist, died - 


in England on last Saturday. Dr. Smith was born in 1814 ; he was 
educated in the University of London, and became professor of 
Latin, Greek and German in the independent colleges of Homerton 
and Highbury. His dictionaries of ancient biography, ye e- 

hy, etc., are unsurpassed, In 1867 he became editor of Zhe 
Deartayy Review. 

—A course of six Saturday morning lectures, on “ The Westward 
Growth of the United States during the Revolutionary War,” will 
be Fi by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, in Room 11, Library 
Building, Columbia College, on the following dates :—Oct. 21, 
“The Backwoodsmen of the Western Border and their Foes”; 
Oct. 28, “ The West in the Revolution”; Nov. 4, “ The Foundation 
of the Sige lee ager Commonwealths ”; Nov. 11, ‘“ The Indian 
Wars”; Noy. 18, “The Conquest of the Illinois,” and Nov. 25, 
“ The West at the Close of the Revolution.” Tickets will be issued 
without charge to such students as desire them. A limited num- 
ber of tickets for the course will be issued to persons not students 
on payment of $5. Application should be made to the Secretary 
or the President. 

—The annual meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Oct. 6 and 7. 
The venerable President of the Board, the Hon. Robert C, Win- 

p, was present and delivered a eulogy upon the four members 
that have died within the year—ex-President Hayes, ex-Secre- 
Singers Fish, Anthony J. Drexel and Senator Randall L. 
Gibson of Louisiana. The vacancies of the dead members were 
filled by the election of Joseph H. Choate, Judge Fenner of Louisi- 
ana, George W. Childs and President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 


University. The following officers were chosen for 1893-4 :—J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Treasurer; Samuel A, Green of Massachusetts, 
Secretary; Mr. Evarts, First Vice-Chairman, in place of Hamilton 


Fish and Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, Second Vice-Chairman, in 
lace of Mr. Evarts; William M. Evarts, President Cleveland, 
William Wirt Henry, George W. Childs and Joseph H. Choate, 
Finance Committee; Chief Justice Fuller, William A. Courtenay, 
William C. Endicott, President Daniel C. Gilman and Judge Charles 
E. Fenner of Louisiana, Executive Committee, with Robert C. 
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Number 


ri permanent Chairman of the Board of Trustees, ez. 
officio. 

—A new Gilbert and Sullivan operetta was produced in London 
at the Savoy Theatre on last Saturday evening. The libretto is in 
or strain of Gilbert, and is a satire upon the English life of 
to-day. 

—Lady Elizabeth Rigby Eastlake, widow of Sir Charles Lock 
Eastlake, once President of the Royal Academy, who died on Oct, 
2, was at one time well known in literary circles. Her two most 
celebrated writings were “Art in Dress” and an article in 7h 
Quarterly Review on “ Jane Eyre,” treating that novel with great 
severity. 

—Mrs. M, V. Terhune (‘* Marion Harland ”’) sailed hence on the 
New York this week, for a protracted visit to Syria and Pales- 
tine. 


—Prof. Drummond’s farewell address before returning to Glas. 
gow will be delivered at Chickering Hall on Friday evening, Oct, 
20, under the auspices of the Students’ Movement. 

—Among the Scribners’ recent importations, are “ London City 
Suburbs,” by Percy Fitzgerald; ‘‘ Woman's Mission,” edited by 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts ; ‘‘ The History of Music from the Earli- 
est Times,” by John Frederick Rowbotham; “ Founders of Old 
Testament Criticism,” by T. K. Cheyne; “ The Best Plays of Ben 
Jonson,” edited by Brinsley Nicholson and C. H. Herford; “So 
cialism : Its Growth and Outcome,” by William Morris and E, 
Belfort Bax; “ Letters of Franz Liszt,” translated by Constance 
Bache; The Poems of Hafiz, translated by Justin 4 McCarthy, 
and “ Life of John Greenleaf Whittier,” by W. J. Linton. 





The Free Parliament 


All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for com 
venience of reference. 

QUESTIONS 

1724.—In the Boston Daily Advertiser (perhaps the most critical 

paper in Boston) of 28 July, 1893, there is an editorial entitled 

anoing,” which word thus spelled appears three times in the 
article,—also, ‘‘ canoist.” Is there any authority for this orthog- 
raphy? 

New Beprorp, Mass. H. A. M, 


[We find ‘‘canoist” preferred by Worcester, while the Century, 
Skeats’s, Stormonth’s and Webster's dictionaries give no authority 
for this form;the same is true of Chambers’s, and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ] 


1725.—Who wrote (1) these lines ?— : 


What should a man desire to leave ? 
A flawless work, a noble life ; 
Some music harmonized from strife ; 
Some finished thing—ere the slack hands at eve 
ag A ; should be his to leave. 
Or, in life’s homeliest, meanest spot, 
With temperate step, from year to year 
To move, within his little sphere, 
Leaving a pure name to be known or not: 
This is a true man’s lot. 


And (2) these lines:— 


Who quells a nation’s wayward will 
May lord it on a throne ; 

But he’s a mightier monarch still 
Who vanquishes his own. 

No power of fortune lays him low ; 
No treacherous smile allures ; 

King of himself, through weal or woe— 
He conquers who endures, 
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What Is VITALIZED Phosphites ? 


It is the production of a distinguished physician and chemist from the 


ox-brain and wheat germ. : 


An essential Food to all who work either mentally or bodily. 


It pos 


sesses in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. 

It restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired their 
vigor—prevents brain exhaustion and Nervous Prostration. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best brain- 


workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by The F. Crosby Co. Only. 56 West 25th St., N.Y 


Sold by Druggists, or by mail (§:). 
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The Latest Fall Colorings, 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings 
CHEVIOT COATINGS. 


New and Fancy Weaves and Changeable 
Effects. 


Reversible Cloths for 
Capes and Ulsters. 


‘Shetlands, Vicunas, and Matelasse. 


Broadovay 6) 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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Wasr 1oTx , New Yorx, 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 


Reaching by its through cars the most im 

ant pomenes BA centers cl the United Staten and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts, 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 





All trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of Lg poussFeack Series’ cond ive 
two-cent stamps to George H. Da: neral Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, ew York.” 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book 
desire, and we shall quote price by return =e 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 














Highest of all in leavening strength, 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder, 


st United States Food keport, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 1 





106 Wall St., N. Y. 








Unlike the Dutch Process 








Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


Boston, U.S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


PROPRIBTORS. 





If 


Other similar : 
LAMBIE COMPANY, 25 Bond Street, New York 





HT 





peg fet A 
" e y ex 
ser idanipe t IHilusteated catalogue. 


J 
———€, 














MONUMENTS. 





CATALOGUE READY. A. S. Clark, Book- 
seller and N 34 Park Row, New York. 


Send 6 
Writing Paper Pree, it 








J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 








. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set im any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New 











